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Letters 


Resolution of Thanks 


I have been instructed to request the 
WITNESS editors to publish the thanks of 
the India missionaries for the many Christ- 
mas greetings which were received as a 
result of the information contained in the 
Nov. 17 issue. Pe. 

“The General Council of India mission- 
aries assembled at Trivandrum, Kerala, 
Jan. 12 and 13, 1960, request the editors 
of the LUTHERAN WITNEssS to publish our 
expression of thanks to the people who 
responded to the invitation to remember 
the missionaries with messages of greeting 
and encouragement during the Christmas 
season just passed. It wishes also to ex- 
press its regret thaf because of the exi- 
gencies of time, not all the cards can be 


* personally answered by the missionaries.” 


EDWARD KRAFFT 
Nagercoil, South India 


“Surprised and Grieved” 


I was surprised and grieved that the ed- 

itors of the LUTHERAN WITNEsS allowed 
the last paragraph of the article “What 
Boes a Layman Expect of His Pastor” to 
appear in the issue of Feb. 9. 
’ Surely a genuine love for people does 
not head the list of requirements a con- 
gregation expects of its pastor. Every true 
Missouri Lutheran knows that this is not 
the prime requisite which insures “faith- 
strengthening” and “faith-starting” ser- 
mons. The true function of the church — 
preaching Law and Gospel and thereby 
bringing souls to Christ — must not be 
confused with social service. 


EMMA KUEHN 
Linthicum Heights, Md. 


Note: The editors viewed “a genuine 
love for people” in the light of I Corin- 
thians 13, a continuation of the previous 
chapter, which speaks of spiritual gifts — 
including those imparted to pastors by the 
Holy Spirit. Incidentally, “What Does a 
Layman Expect of His Pastor?” was writ- 
ten by a layman, as stated. 


“Two Words” 


LUTHERAN WITNESS, Feb. 9: “What 
Does a Layman Expect of His Pastor?” — 
Two pages were used to explain this ques- 
tion. I can answer it in two words: “the 
impossible.” : 


Greenbelt, Md. Mrs. D. STEINLE 


How Many Do? 


A layman with a family of four chil- 
dren, I was somewhat disturbed after read- 
ing “Permanent Visitors” by Marvin Hahn 
(Jan. 26 WITNESS, pp. 6—9). In the third 


paragraph is the alarming part of the. 


article. I must agree with the percentages 
and estimates the author states there, for 
I experienced the same kind of conditions 
as a soldier in four years of World War II. 
Many of our Lutheran boys who knew full 
well that their lives were at stake in the 
months ahead did not seem to realize the 
importance of Christian living and wit- 
nessing for Christ. Is;this the fault of the 
home, parents, pulpit, Sunday school, Bible 
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class, Walther League, etc.? The author 
gives good answers. ; : 

So also does another excellent article in 
the same issue, “What Do Our Young 
People Want?” by Marilyn Franklin. In 
the Feb. 23 issue, page 16, “Spiritual Un- 
certainty Major Problem, Lutheran Youth 
Study Reveals,” also ties in closely with 
her article. It brings out the spiritual un- 
certainty of youth —a lack of familiarity 
with the Bible on the part of both young 
people and parents. : 

The letter from Iowa under the heading 
“Quotes Juvenile Judge” gives Judge Philip 
Gilliam’s advice to youth. His remarks 
contained much truth. He sums them up 
by telling the youth to “grow up.” I would 
add to that and say, “Parents, grow up!” 

Do we as laymen, as parents, devote too 
much time to basketball, football, bowling, 
TV, society meetings, PTA, Boy Scouts, 
4-H, sponsoring youth parties, and many 
other social activities? There is nothing 
wrong in these activities if we use good 
judgment and avoid excess. But we must 
put first things first. 

The excerpts from the “Wenchel Lec- 
tures on Effective Preaching” contain a 
great amount of wisdom for both the man 
in the pulpit and the people in the pew. 
In this scientific, push-button, impatient 
age we need more effective preaching, 
praying, listening, reading, and witnessing 
to make us better and more willing work- 
ers in His kingdom. 

The LUTHERAN WITNESS contains a 
mountain of Christian reading. How many 
of our people spend one or two hours a 
month in reading and discussing its con- 
tents? I wonder what a survey would re- 
veal here? We ought to read every issue. 
The printed word is one of the most pow- 
erful weapons the church can use, espe- 
cially in this age of higher education. 


Earlham, Iowa CarL E. JoBstT 


“Not One Dime” 


Members of our church may get a false im- 
pression from a statement which appeared on 


page 17 of the March 8, 1960, WITNESS 
under “NLC Hits Federal Aid to Parochial 
Schools.” 


The statement: ‘‘Lutheran colleges across the 
nation have accepted Federal aid for dormitory 
construction.” 

| checked with Synod's Board for 
Education to make sure of my facts. 

“Have we ever, at any time, at any synodical 
college or seminary, received Federal aid for 
dormitory construction?” | asked. 

“Not one dime!’ was the answer I got. 


St. Louis, Mo. OLIVER R. HARMS 


SR a es 


“Only if They Are There” 


In the Feb. 23 issue of the LUTHERAN 
WITNESS is an article titled “Distant Mem- 
bers Attend Services Better.” Anyone 
reading these figures on attendance must 
agree that 45 per cent and 54 per cent 
does not show much witnessing for Christ. 
Yet we must admit that far too many of 
our members attend church “when they 
feel like it.” Do you suppose these people 
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Miss EMMA GROMOLL, 50 years « 
day school teacher, first at St 
thew’s, Albany, and for the pe 
years at Trinity, Schenectady, 

receives a citation from Stanta 
Yingling, Jr., Sunday school su 
tendent at Trinity, Schenectady. 


do not realize that they are disobes 
command of God? He nowhere gil 
the option to go if we want to. How 
of a test church attendance really; 
what His people think of Him! 

Our church, I feel, does not evi 
gin to emphasize this in proportion 
importance. This is the way to) 
a stronger relationship with Chi 
through His church and His followw 
people do not realize that failure 
fusal to attend church is wrong, itt 
to us to show them that they are ¥ 

The importance of public worshig 
be taught, not only in schools and 4 
but also in our magazines and pape 
should be kept before the people 
stantly to remind them of their oblis 
even though church attendance sho» 
voluntary. 

Our church can do an effective 
bringing Christ to the people only ii 
are there to hear the Word. Besid 
our church can operate as well as ij 
with the people who take active par} 
much better we could glorify God 
a participation of 95 per cent or 1d 
cent! We dare not forget that we 4 
this earth to glorify God and nor 
selves. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


JOHN HIeED? 


“Best Ever” 


I have been a reader of the W) 
these many years — more than sixty 
I read it from “civer to civer,” als 
Changes of Address. What I might : 
the Nominations; I am not among: 
anyway! 

The reason I am writing is to i 
you that in my humble opinion the | 
issue Of the WITNEss is the best eve: 
personal appreciation and congratul: 

I am thankful that I can still get a 
and serve the LLL, especially as se 
speaker. 


Chicago, Ill. MartTINn I 
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Lutheran Church, Hono- 
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Do You Have Spiritual Security? 


Il who saw our special “This Is 

the Life” telecast on Feb. 28 were 
introduced to one of those outwardly 
decent and respectable men who live 
“without God and without hope in this 
world.” We heard him say in de- 
spair: “We know so little —so little 
for sure!” 

“On the contrary,” replied the Chris- 
tian whose help he had spurned only a 
few days before, “we know so much for 
sure!” This lay evangelist then spoke 
in simple language of the love of God 
in “the Christ we share.” 

Slowly our skeptic began to see that 
he need no longer rule out of existence 
the God in whom we have our exist- 
ence; nor did he continue to find fault 
with His good and gracious providence. 
Instead he found that, “being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

So this newborn child of God ex- 
perienced the spiritual security which 
is nothing more or less than the Chris- 
tian’s certainty of faith with regard to 
his present state of grace and his future 
entrance into heaven. Such faith is ‘“as- 
surance of things hoped for,” because 
it rests not on our works for God but 
on — 

God’s Work for Us 


“Cursed is everyone that continueth 
not in all things which are written in 
the Book of the Law to do them,” says 
our God, and: “There is not a just man 
upon earth that doeth good and sinneth 
not.” Hence, to look to one’s own 
“righteousness which is of the Law” for 
assurance of escape from the burning 
wrath and displeasure of Holy God is 
like seeking shelter from the heat of 
the sun under one’s own shadow. 

“My sin! Oh, my sin!” was the only 
certainty Martin Luther found “under 
the Law.” So, for spiritual security 
we dare not depend on ourselves and 
our own works but solely on God and 
His work — His finished work for us. 

“Having laid on Him [Christ] the 
iniquity of us all” (Isaiah 53:6), God 
“made Him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him” (2 Corin- 
thians 5:21). As a result “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him” 
(Isaiah 53:5). Thus “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
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By Herman F. O. Warneck 


imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
(2 Corinthians 5:19) 

This is the one sure ground of spir- 
itual security. This work, God’s gra- 
cious work of reconciliation, is a 
finished fact, accomplished and estab- 
lished in the past, a fact that cannot be 
affected either by the present or by the 
future, by our belief or by our un- 
belief. “It is finished” even for those 
who “deny the Lord that bought them 
and bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction.” Who, then, or what can 
shake our sure repose? 

Nor does spiritual security rest on 
our feeling but on — 


God’s Promises 


He whose faith is founded on God’s 
saving work experiences the joyous se- 
curity of being in a state of grace; he 
has, at times, a veritable foretaste of the 
heavenly bliss which he will someday 
enjoy to the full. 

But — “at times.” Our feelings are 
changeable at best, like the weather, 
sometimes fair and sometimes foul. 
They therefore make no better founda- 
tion for spiritual security or certainty 
than sand makes a foundation for a 
house. 

But “hereby we know that we are of 
the truth and shall assure our hearts 
before Him. For if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart” 
(1 John 3:19, 20). “Be. my feelings what 
they will, Jesus is my Savior still.” 

You have, let us say, grievously in- 
sulted someone. When the recollection 
of your act torments you, you will not 
ask yourself how you feel about it but 
how the person you insulted feels. You 
will not be satisfied, fully satisfied, 
until he tells you that he forgives you. 

Our case with God is almost identi- 
cal. The important thing is not how 
we feel but what God promises. That 
we can know, for in the Gospel He tells 
us of His pardon. There He says to us 
in writing, black on white: “Son, be of 
good cheer: thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
(Matthew 9:2) 

Once a sinner accepts that letter of 
pardon in faith, he will not heap greater 
insult on the Sender by unbelief but 
will exult with Jeremiah (15:16): “Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them; 
and Thy Word was unto me the joy and 
rejoicing of mine heart.” 

Yet not only do we insist that spir- 
itual security is not to be based on our 
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feelings, but we also maintain, aay 
as stoutly, that it rests not ci 
faith but on — 


God’s Faithfulness 


People who pin their faith om 
faith are as guilty of idolatry asy 
who trust in their own righteoo 
wisdom, riches; for faith, like | 
these, is a gift of God, not God 
self. And such sin can spell only jj 
est uncertainty. 

A young lady was grievousl! 
mented by spiritual insecurity, 
freely admitted that “Christ dia 
our sins according to the Scrip 
and that He was buried and th 
rose again the third day accord! 
the Scriptures” (1 Corinthians 154 
She nevertheless insisted she co 
be sure of salvation because s 
not sure whether she truly believ 
not. Poor soul! By the same logs 
would try, if caught in a raging te 
to lift herself out to safety by clu 
her own arm. 

Be clear on what saving faith 
how it functions in the matter cf 
vation. 

There is no immediate ethical 
to be attached to faith, as if itt 
itself a meritorious work before +} 
deserving salvation either wholly’ 
part. Do we merit the food: op 
tables by eating it? Does the beg: 
all earn a handout by accepting iti 
more, but much less, do we meri 
sin-forgiving grace of God in ¢ 
Jesus by our reliance upon it. 

“Faith justifies and saves, not ci 
ground that it is a work in itself we 
but only because it receives the 4 
ised mercy.” (Apology of the Augs 
Confession ) 

Ephesians 2:8: “By grace an 
saved, through faith [not “in view 
or “for the sake of” or “becauss 
faith]; and that not of yourselves; 
the gift of God; not of works, less 
man should boast.” 

Accordingly the “poor soul” 
scribed before, and all who are ii 
same spiritual muddle, must be dir 
to the clear, unconditional Gi 
assurance of God, who “justifietl 
ungodly” and whose faithfulness 
not be shaken by a sinner’s lac 
faith. 

In other words, spiritual securi 
to be found not in anything with 
but solely in God’s truth outsid 
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must “grasp the divine promises, 
Gospel, as a tree or branch in the 
t flood” —so the Apology of the 
sburg Confession. 

Meme sure, a strong grasp — to 
n the foregoing picture — is more 
abie than a weak one. Even s0, 
tual security rests not on the 
igth of our faith but on — 


The Strength of Our Savior 


here do the Scriptures treat of faith 
scessarily strong before it becomes 
inty? 
it is true that our redemption is 
red, as Jesus said on Calvary’s 
#—-and of course it is true; if, 
over, faith is not a work on our 
which merits but is merely the in- 
nent, the hand, which “receives” 
emission of sins — and that, too, is 
certainly true; then the strength of 
does not change the fact of actual 
sssion. Granted that a strong man 
hold a precious pearl more tightly 
a weak child, yet that fact does not 
> him any richer — both have and 
the pearl. 
Whosoever believeth in the Son of 
” be it with a strong or with a weak 
, hath eternal life.” (Formula of 
‘ord ) 
hat when the humble, penitent 
stian in time of trial and tempta- 
is troubled about his spiritual con- 
n? The answer is at least partially 
ined in the question: he is still 
aristian —a weak Christian per- 
but a Christian. 
this connection we do well to re- 
ourselves that the mere desire 
lieve is, in fact, “faith of the oper- 
of God.” That he has faith is 
od by his struggle against the 
ts that assail him because of his 
in which “dwelleth no good 
.’ A corpse is not worried about 
absence or the presence of life; 
pse has no desire to live; a corpse 
not struggle. And the unbeliever 
iritually a corpse, “dead in tres- 
s and sins.” (Ephesians 2:1) 
yence, then, the desire to believe 
sus and the struggle against the 
ts that do so easily beset us? They 
1c works of Him that “worketh in 
th to will and to do of His good 
me.” 
Romans 10:3 we read: ‘“Whoso- 
shall call upon the name of the 
shall be saved.” Weak that call 
be, it may be only a sigh, but it 
sigh of faith — the faith that has 
- object and firm foundation the 
t of God and the blessed Gospel 
that “He is able to save them ‘to 
ittermost that come to God by 
* -(Hebrews 7:25) 
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Do you ask how we can be sure that 
we shall be sure and endure unto the 
end? By the spiritual security, the 
Christian faith, founded and grounded 
not on our perseverance but on — 


God’s Preservation of Our Faith 


To rest on one’s own ability to con- 
tinue steadfast in the faith is to lean 
on a reed that will surely break. That’s 
the pride that, “goeth before the fall.” 
Such carnal security led self-preening 
Simon Peter to deny his Lord. “The 
heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked.” Consequently, “he 
that trusteth his own heart is a fool.” 
He can be sure only of falling from 
grace. 

A cartoon in the St. Louis Lutheran 
some years ago strikingly depicted how 
we can be divinely sure that the possi- 
bility of falling will not in our case 
become a reality. A little boy is walking 
in the dark with his hand firmly clasped 
in the strong hand of his father, who 
says: “No need to be afraid, son. Sim- 
ply learn the feel of the Lord’s hand.” 

So if, having brought us to faith in 
Him, the Lord would leave us to our 
own devices, we might — indeed we 
would — soon let go of Him. But with 
the hand of our faith securely resting 
in His mighty and merciful hand, we 
cannot fall, for He will not let go but 
will finally draw us to Himself. 

“I, the Lord, thy God, will hold thy 
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right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not, 
I will help thee!” (Isaiah 41:13) 

In his Christmas broadcast to the 
world at the beginning of World War IL 
King George VI quoted M. Louis Has- 
kins: “I said to the man who stood at 
the gate of the year: ‘Give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the un- 
known!’ And he replied: ‘Go out into 
the darkness and put your hand into 
the hand of God. That shall be to you 
better than light and safer than a known 
Way. ” 

Paul knew that (2 Timothy 1:12; 
Romans 8:31-39). So did John (1 John 
3:2, 3). And both speak as if we, too, 
should know it for a certainty. And for 
a certainty we should. 

God “is able to keep you from fall- 
ing” (Jude 24). Certainly! And “having 
begun the good work in you, He will 
also perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ” (Philippians 1:6). Certainly! 
So certainly that the apostle Peter could 
write (1 Peter 1:3-5): 

“Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” who has be- 
gotten us “to an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, who 
are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time.” Only two parts; but 
what a sermon! The two parts are: 
heaven is being preserved for us; we are 
being preserved for heaven. 
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INTEGRATIO 


Reader Reaction Analyzed 


By ERICH H. HEINTZEN 


The question before us is not whether 
we want to integrate the Negro in our 
church, specifically in the local con- 
gregation. We have integration. The 
number of integrated or partially inte- 
grated congregations is growing. Atti- 
tudes are changing in the direction of 
acceptance of integration, if not always 
wholehearted approval. Synod has taken 
its stand against racial discrimination. 
Resolutions of the St. Paul convention, 
1956, and of the San Francisco conven- 
tion, 1959, make this plain: 

“WHEREAS, it is essential to the effec- 
tive implementation of this praise- 
worthy resolution that its implications 
be explained to our clergy and laity; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the editors 
of the LUTHERAN WITNESS and other 
official publications and literature to 
give frequent expression to the stand 
which our church has taken on racial 
discrimination, as set forth in the reso- 
lution adopted in St. Paul.” (WITNEss, 
Jan. 12, 1960) 


This synodical directive will explain 
to readers the “rash” of WITNESS ar- 
ticles on racial discrimination and the 
resultant “flood” of letters from inter- 
ested readers. 

Analysis of the correspondence re- 
veals twice as many letters in favor of 
integration as opposed to it. This is 
stated simply as a fact. Almost all of 
the former came from the North, al- 
most all of the latter from the South. 
We say almost because there were a few 
exceptions in both categories. 


From Moderate to Extreme 


Expressions — both pro and con — 
ranged from moderate to extreme. Let- 
ters came from pastors, from lay people, 
from Caucasians, and from Negroes. 

A cross section of the replies to “Is 
the Church Retarding Integration?” 
(WITNEss, Jan. 12) appeared Feb. 9. 
Those who took issue felt that, with all 
respect for the aged, saintly Miss 
Young, her reported views were not rep- 
resentative of current Negro thought. 
There is some justification for this criti- 
cism. It was suggested that other Ne- 
groes might have been heard. 

Some replies contained unguarded 
statements which are open to question; 
for exampie, “by our silence toward the 
discriminators, confirming them in their 
inhumanity to man and thus cushioning 
their ride to hell.” 

Another contributor suggested that 
racial discrimination be made a matter 
of church discipline. No doubt in prin- 
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ciple all offenses against Christian love 
may become subject to church disci- 
pline. However, any attempt to put this 
principle into practice at once poses the 
problem of who’s going to discipline 
whom. 

Reader reaction—some from the 
South — expressed appreciation for 
“This Layman Made His Witness When 
It Counted.” Contributors also under- 
scored the writer’s closing point regard- 
ing the seriousness of the offense given 
Christian brethren and the world by a 
policy of segregation in the church. 

Letters from integrationists for the 
most part expressed joy or satisfaction 
that the church is evidencing greater 
sensitivity to the problem; also dis- 
appointment and indignation over actual 
progress; and indictment of those re- 
garded as being responsible for “drag- 
ging our feet.” 


Positive Suggestions 


But there were also a few positive 
suggestions. Among them the follow- 
ing: 

Supplement the spiritual approach 
with the sociological (“the love ethic 
will not do it alone’); 

Participation by church members in 
a general attack on prejudice by legal 
and administrative action to end dis- 
crimination in schools, jobs, housing, 
public facilities, etc.; 

Integrate training schools for future 
pastors and teachers (eliminating Selma 
and Greensboro institutions, “so as not 
to perpetuate professional class dis- 
tinction”’); 

More positive, courageous leadership 
by synodical leaders and official organs 
(“Is it too much to expect such a voice 
of leadership to emanate from our 
‘leaders’ at 210?”); 

Support of the Lutheran Human Re- 
lations Association; 

Seek opportunities for more social 
contact with other racial groups (as is 
being done by a group of pastors and 
laymen in Cleveland); 

“Talking it out in the open” can solve 
this great issue; 

Abandon the “paternalistic attitude” 
toward the Negro; 

“Scrap the Synodical Conference 
approach, take a new look at our Negro 
fellow citizens as of today, and then 
begin dealing with them as we deal 
with any other individual we are seek- 
ing to gain for our church”; 

Drop the name “Negro Missions.” 

_ Study of reaction from the South in- 
dicates no opposition by our pastors to 
integration in principle. 
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One of them calls segregati 
“hideous sin.” Another writes: “} 
can be no quarrel with the basic 
that God is no respecter of personi} 
men are equal in His sight.” 


A Practical Proposal 


Theirs is recognizably a_ pre 
problem relatively of greater diff 
than that encountered in some 
regions. They say they are attem 
to do the Lord’s work as it seem 
for the whole church. They chai 
those who insist on “integrating ; 
now — regardless of cost.” 

If to their critics their method :} 
inadequate, even “unchristian,” 
equally true that harassment 
brethren who “pass judgment fre 
safe distance” is, to say the least 
some if not hurtful. For their « 
they have a practical proposal: “AA 
a call to a southern congregatiorj 
show us the sinless, Christian way 
church work.” Other consideré 
aside, their opinions are at any rati 
doctrinaire. 

Included are judgments of pd 
from the North who have accepted 
to the South — and have remaina 
work there. It is against this backgri 
that the validity of their judgment | 
be given serious consideration. 

Letters from laymen favoring g§ 
gation — not all from the South 
vance mainly standard arguments: : 
made and separated the races; the 1 
lem of intermarriage; a matte 
choice; separate but equal facilitij 


“Brotherly Love Bunk” 


There were also a number of ¢ 
ments from overwrought segregatio: 
From the South: “Brotherly Love Fi 
. . . I’m not interested in the H 
Brother.” The LuTHERAN WI 
articles on integration are “brainva 
ing trash.” One more: “. ... iff 
‘nigger loving Yankees’ think 
should be integrated, that’s fine. Bu 
it on your side of the Mason-Li 
line and stop trying to run the Sow 

From the North: “Any magazin 
prointegration as your Jan. 12 isst 
unfit to be seen in a decent ho: 
Another: “I attended services . . | 
horrified to see about 6 colored | 
dren. ... I have not attended ch: 
since. . . .” The theology, logic, | 
fiction, wisdom, folly, actual or alle 
in all of this need not be entered \ 
at this place. | 

These varied purple and somal 

(Continued on page 22) | 
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INTEGRATION 
Guidelines for Study 


By WILLIAM J. DANKER 


A. Christian Principles 


The Christian believes that God 
nade him and all creatures (First 
le of the Apostles’ Creed). There 
_wartrant in Scripture or science 
jaintaining that God has made one 
€ intrinsically inferior to another. 


God has made men diverse from 
another in outward appearance, 
de has not alienated them from 
another. This estrangement is 
d by sin. Feelings of racial superi- 
are not based on any inherent 
ence in peoples as God has cre- 
them. They come from sins such 
lf-love (individual or collective), 
istian pride, and greed (James 
These sins tempt persons to con- 
racial segregation for economic 
As (paying lower wages, restrict- 
3) less desirable work and living 
tions). The same sins may cause 
e of the so-called inferior races 
ploit the paternalistic attitude of 
masters. As all men share in God’s 
ng love, so men of all races are 
qual in sin. “All have sinned and 
short of the glory of God.” (Ro- 
oe2.3°) 

All sinners of whatever race are 
before God in redemption. (“He 
t] died for all,’ 2 Corinthians 
Second Article of the Apostles’ 


All believers are beneficiaries of 
ork of the Holy Spirit, who di- 
His gifts to each one severally 
wills without respect to class or 
(Peter at the house of the Gen- 
gornelius in Acts 10:28: “God 
showed me that I should not call 
Jan common or unclean”; v. 34: 
truth I perceive that God -is no 
tet of persons”; v. 45: “And they 
e circumcision which believed 
astonished, as many as came with 
because that on the Gentiles also 
oured out the gift of the Holy 
es) 
for Christians, equality before 
w in society is not based purely 
man arrangement but has its au- 
y in the fact that God is a God 
tice. He has given to each man 
1 inalienable rights and respon- 
es which society has no authority 
idge. 
Nhere the national government 
izes the equality of all men be- 
1e law, the Christian citizen will 
ully and gladly obey the law and 
st an example to others. (Ro- 
(3) 
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7. Where government and society do 
not recognize the divinely accorded 
impartiality, the Christian will use all 
peaceful and legal means to work for 
the elimination of discrimination 
wherever it may exist in community, 
city, state, nation, or world. Christians 
will work for the abolition of racial 
restrictions on housing, which among 
other inequities hinder certain parents 
from providing safe, healthful dwelling 
places and surroundings for the chil- 
dren whom God has made their re- 
sponsibility. (“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ Luke 10:27; “Let 
us do good unto all men,” Galatians 
6:10.) 

8. All believers in Christ, whatever 
their class or color, are members of His 
holy body, the church, and therefore 
members of one another. (Ephesians 
2:19) 

9. Therefore a Christian congrega- 
tion gladly welcomes into its midst all 
who share its confession of faith, what- 
ever their class or color (James 2). 
A Christian congregation that excludes 
a fellow Christian excludes with him the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit with which that 
believer has been endowed (Romans 
12:6). It loses the edification which 
God would work through him. 

10. A Christian (or a Christian con- 
gregation) rejecting or despising a be- 
liever acts contrary to the fundamental 
law of love that holds the Christian 
community together (1 Corinthians 
13). He has not been guilty of a mere 
breach of good manners; he has sinned. 
What is more, he has become guilty of 
the whole Law. (James 2:9, 10: “But 
if ye have respect to persons, ye com- 
mit sin and are convinced of the Law 
as transgressors. For whosoever shall 
keep the whole Law and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.”) 

11. Since witnessing is one of the 
church’s essential obligations (“As My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send 
I you,” John 20:21), a Christian con- 
gregation will seek to win all the un- 
churched persons within its community 
into an inclusive fellowship (“Is Christ 
divided?” 1 Corinthians 1:13). In spite 
of the ethnic diversity of the Graeco- 
Roman world the apostle Paul did not 
establish separate ethnic churches but 
one church in each community. In 
Christ Jesus “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female.” (Ga- 
latians 3:28) 

12..The true Christian disciple will 
not seek easy conformity to the world 
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but cheerfully deny himself, take up his 
cross, and gladly suffer for Christ’s sake 
and for the sake of the brethren. (“Be 
not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind,’ Romans 12:2; “All that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution,” 2 Timothy 3:12; “If ye 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are 
ye; and be not afraid of their terror, 
neither be troubled,” 1 Peter 3:14.) 

13. The Christian recognizes God 
at work in history. Through the bring- 
ing of the Negro slaves to America 
many of them and their descendants 
learned to know the true God. (Joseph 
to his brethren in Genesis 50:20: “Ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant 
it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is 
this day, to save much people alive.”) 
If good results from evil, the evildoer 
is im no way exonerated. “It must 
needs be that offenses come, but woe 
to that man by whom the offense com- 
eth!” (Matthew 18:7) 

God is at work also in the social and 
global mobility of our day, bringing 
people out of their ancient borders to 
mingle with other peoples and races. 
For the Christian church this can mean 
unprecedented mission opportunities. 
Spiritual enrichment also comes as 
Christians of other cultures share their 
particular Spirit-granted gifts of grace 
with us. 

The God of history is in love dis- 
ciplining us through the race problem. 
(“The Lord disciplines him whom He 
loves,” Hebrews 12:6 RSV.) 

14. Racial discrimination is a viola- 
tion of our Lord’s new commandment: 
“That ye love one another: as I have 
loved you, that ye love one another” 
(John 13:34). And “he that loveth not 
his brother abideth in death.” (1 John 
3:14) 

15. The existence of evil is a call 
to each Christian to witness and to suf- 
fer. It is not for him to say that the 
evil is too big to oppose: “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” (Romans 12:21) 


B. Practical Application 


1. The ordinary course of pastor and 
church leaders is to admit any child or 
adult who desires to come to church 
services and related activities. “Re- 
pent,” “believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” “be baptized,” “walk in the 
Spirit” — these are the only Scriptural 
requirements for church membership. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Dr. Harms, Rev. William Dingler. 


eaving India, Professor Petersen, 

Mrs. Harms, and I proceeded to 
our next missionary field, Hong Kong. 
We were met at the airport by practi- 
cally all our missionaries and their 
wives and the women teaching in our 
schools. Here as elsewhere our workers 
and their families did all in their power 
to make our stay profitable for us and 
the church. 

We visited the existing churches and 
the selected sites for new congrega- 
tions. Opportunities for new work are 
numerous. 

Of special interest in this city of 
compact living were the rooftop clubs, 
or schools. Certain rooftops are as- 
signed by the government to churches 
meeting the requirements. These roof- 
tops are above the top floor of apart- 
ment houses, where the sponsoring 
groups — our church, for example — 
build classrooms. 

Concordia Lutheran School, built by 
our church, is the brightest-appearing 
unit we have in Hong Kong. Thirteen 
hundred elementary and high school 
students attend this school. Concordia 
Congregation worships in the school 
auditorium. 

Our church is establishing a seminary 
in Hong Kong. In a meeting with the 
faculty of the seminary Professor Peter- 
sen presented the tentative objectives of 
Our seminaries in our foreign fields. 
Seminaries are necessary for building 
an indigenous church. 


The Philippines 


After our busy two and one half days 
in Hong Kong we flew to Manila, where 
we surveyed the work in the Philip- 
pines. 

As many of our missionaries as were 
able to do so met with us in Manila. 
Wherever possible, Professor Petersen 
and I presented synodical matters with 
special reference to the doctrinal resolu- 
tions adopted by the 1959 convention 
and then spoke about the objectives 
of our foreign field seminaries, 
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On Main Street, Am Khi, Taiwan 


L. to r.: Professor Petersen, Rev. Norman Walter, 


We found our workers both eager 
to learn and ready to participate in the 
discussion. Our personnel everywhere 
was found to be of a very high type, in- 
telligent and co-operative. Our workers 
have enthusiastic plans for the Philip- 
pines. 

Taiwan 


Taiwan (Formosa) was next on our 
list. Landing at the airport on a rainy 
night, we again were met by our 
workers. We spent the first morning 
visiting Our mission stations in Taipei. 
That afternoon Missionary Bringewatt 
took us to Chia Yi, where members of 
our seminary staff welcomed us and 
gave us wonderful care. 

On the morrow we had our discus- 
sion regarding doctrine and missionary 
work and seminary objectives. We also 
had the privilege of meeting the student 
body here. Our student groups usually 
include well-educated individuals. Thus 
here we met a student who was a grad- 
uate of a Chinese law school. When he 
became a Christian, he chose to enter 
the ministry. 

The afternoon was spent in travel 
through the fertile farm lands between 
Taipei and Chia Yi. Incidentally, small 
shrines built for the worship of idols 
are as numerous along the highway as 
roadside parks along the highways in 
our country. We were fortunate in hay- 
ing the opportunity of witnessing how 
food is presented to a god, who receives 
the essence from the food presented. 
The worshiper then takes his food 
home and consumes it. 

On the morning before leaving Tai- 
wan we had our usual discussion with 
Our missionaries in Taipei. Rain not- 
withstanding, the entire staff of workers, 
both American and national, saw us off 
at the airport, from which we embarked 
for our final visit to a “foreign field,” 
Japan. 

Japan 


_ Tokyo was another joy-filled expe- 
mience. After having been given an in- 
Sight and introduction to the work of 
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Official Visitatio 
India 

and Other 
World 


Missions 
By Oliver R. Harms 


The Lutheran Hour and its influeg 
many people, Professor Petersent}| 
had the privilege of meeting the ¢ 
body of our seminary. 
In all our fields where ser} 
work is presently done we foun 
icated students. Some are mog 
vanced than others, but all giv 
promise for able service. 
On that Saturday afternoon, Jz 
we met with the faculty of the: 
Evangelical Lutheran Church tf 
cuss with them the program off 
seminary and the general progri 
their church body. We were well 
heartily and remembered with gg 
Sunday was spent in visiting 
sions and congregations in the ‘| 
area. In order to visit the greates| 
sible number, Professor Peterse? 
I parted company for the day. | 
evening both of us preached at sé 
center chapels. | 
Since Monday, Feb. 1, allow 
brief period for sightseeing, we 
view of the imperial palace ground| 
chief Buddhist temple, and the || 
Shinto temple. We witnessed the 
of pagan worship firsthand. L. 
never fail to thank God for HI 
shown us the way to Christianity! ! 
Monday afternoon found Prog 
Petersen at the Japanese elema 
school at Urawa, where he had oce 
to speak to the boys and girls. 
wonderful it would be if all ou. 
mentary schools were to put theses 
and girls on their prayer lists! 
While this visit was made to Ul 
I was at the high school at Hj 
These Japanese high school stu 
were greatly encouraged by my 
ment that many American young pt 
are praying for them. This schoo 
ceived the promise of a rather 
sum of money from our Lut! 
Women’s Missionary League. I w 
the preventorium for weak chil 
Headed by Mrs. Yoshimi, this im 
tion has applied to the Wheat J 
Foundation for a grant. 
Our final day in Tokyo brougi 
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the company of the faculty per- 
el and the Board of Control for a 
ission of seminary objectives. An 
ing gathering of missionaries and 
Wives in honor of “us three” also 
a fine opportunity of speaking 
it important San Francisco con- 
ion resolutions. 
aus came to a close our very in- 
ting visit to the greater part of our 
gn fields. The official part of the 
had been concluded, and we were 
about to begin the long trip back 
ur homeland. 


Tokyo to Honolulu 


1 experience which had never be- 
come into our life came on the 
- when we flew from Tokyo to 
olulu. We left Tokyo at 11:59 P.M. 
ept 2, and arrived in Honolulu the 
» day at approximately 10:30 A. M. 
is what happens when one crosses 
late line — one arrives “yesterday.” 
was a happy and wonderful feel- 
o set foot upon American soil in 
julu, where we were greeted by 
1issionaries. 
ir friends there recognized that we 
deen on a long, strenuous journey. 
suggested that we rest the after- 
and the night and that we begin 
ng the island of Oahu the next day. 
we did, and the sights that we be- 
were indeed very beautiful. 
Harms, Professor Petersen, and 
ted a number of congregations as 
raveled around this island. 
e following day we enjoyed some 
ation in the morning. During the 
hour it was our great privilege to 
a luncheon meeting with the pas- 
und their wives. 


Pastors, Teachers, Laymen 


ter in the day Professor Petersen 
had opportunity to meet with the 
rs alone and to discuss with them 
important doctrinal resolutions 
d at our convention. We also 
1 about other work in the church. 


1 22, 1960 


The brethren there had arranged a 
meeting with the teachers on Feb. 4. 
Professor Petersen spoke to them about 
the importance of proper preparation 
for the kind of work they were doing, 
and also of the importance of continu- 
ing to prepare themselves better and 
better for the glorious work of teach- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus. 

Opportunity was given me to speak 
about the effect of a parochial school, 
a Christian day school, on the life of a 
Christian congregation, for I had the 
experience of seeing how a school, con- 
ducted by consecrated teachers, can be 
a power in the church, particularly in 
churches that are in a downtown area. 

Our brethren had arranged a very 
important meeting for the last night of 
our stay in Honolulu. The laymen of 
the area were invited to come to a 
meeting at Our Redeemer, where Rev. 
Winfred A. Schroeder is pastor. Here 
we spoke to the lay people of the con- 
gregations about the importance of co- 
operation by the laymen, particularly in 
the area of visiting, of helping bring 
people to the church, and of promoting 
a good financial stewardship plan. 

With this meeting came the end of 
the activity which had given us such 
glorious opportunities and had afforded 
us such marvelous privileges. 

We will never forget this our first 
trip around the world to see the activity 
of the church and the people’s response 
to the Savior’s invitation. 


Conclusions 


We could, of course, not escape com- 
ing to certain conclusions, among which 
we believe these to be the most im- 
portant. 

1. The world with its vast throngs of 
millions and millions of people is over- 
whelmingly pagan. 

2. God has permitted comparative 
quietness among the nations today so 
that we may work in a favorable climate 
preaching the Gospel. 

3. Though the preaching of the Gos- 
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Missionary and Mrs. George 
Winkler and their three chil- 
dren formed part of the 
group that welcomed Dr. and 
Mrs. Oliver R. Harms and 
Prof. Lorman M. Petersen at 
the Hong Kong airport. Also 
present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Gihring and _ their 
daughter Sandra. Thirty days 
later Mr. Gihring, business 
manager of the Lutheran 
Mission in Hong Kong, died 
of polio. 


pel is effective and more and more 
people are led to Jesus, pagan religions 
are growing much faster in numbers. 


4. Our missionaries are doing a won- 
derful work, but we must do a great 
deal more than we have done to bring 
the Gospel to all nations. 


5. Some doors may not be open very 
long. The door to China is closed at 
this time. The resurgence of pagan re- 
ligions in some countries may result 
in the closing of other doors. 


6. We not only should send many 
missionaries, but we should also give 
them the best equipment possible. Ade- 
quate places of worship would be of 
great help. We have but a few which 
are really and truly adequate. 


7. We should give more direct train- 
ing to Our missionaries prior to their 
going into foreign fields. 

8. If our members could see for 
themselves in what pitiful poverty most 
people live and if they could see the 
aimless wanderings of masses of people, 
they would easily bring sufficient money 
into the treasury to increase our work. 

9. Recruitment of manpower must 
increase. 

10. Selection of missionaries for 
foreign work should receive the most 
careful attention of responsible parties. 


May God continue to bless our 
church and the work she does in spread- 
ing the Gospel at home and abroad! 


Thanks 


Professor Petersen and I owe our 
thanks to The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod for this opportunity of 
seeing the Word of God and the am- 
bassadors of Christ at work in pagan 
lands. We owe gratitude to the church 
for permitting us to see how the Word 
brings people to Jesus. We owe our 
gratitude to the church for permitting 
us to have a small part in the work the 
church is doing for the spreading of the 
Gospel. 
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aC) ur son has decided to study at River Forest. He 
wants to be a teacher because he admires you.” 

When the parents of a former pupil tell you something 
like that, you feel rewarded for every moment of your 
lifework. You want to fall down on your knees and 
say to God, “I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and of all the truth which Thou hast showed 
unto Thy servant.” 

You enroll a new pupil whose parents have no church 
affiliation. A few months later she brings her father 
and mother to services. She keeps after them until they 
attend the pastor’s class and join the church. God uses 
this pupil’s instruction to lead her parents to the Savior. 
To watch such a miracle unfold is awesome — and re- 
warding. 

Several high school freshmen stop by to visit you. ““We 
want you to know how much we owe you,” their spokes- 
man says. “When we had you as teacher, we didn’t al- 
ways appreciate you or see eye to eye with you. But 
now that we’re in high school we know better. We’re 
grateful for the all-around good training you gave us.” 

Teen-agers have no time for pretense. When they pay 
you a compliment, it’s rewarding. 

Even more rewarding, however, is the personal knowl- 
edge that Christ in His mercy has called you to “feed My 
lambs.” No other feeling of satisfaction or pleasure can 
match the joy of serving Him as a teacher. 

Year after year young souls come to you for instruc- 
tion in God’s Word. You have the holy privilege of con- 
tributing to a learning experience which makes “wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
You help children and young people prepare for service 
to the Lord and to the community. 

Not only do you benefit personally from studying 
Scripture; you see pupils develop and mature in their 
Christian discipleship. 

When a boy says, “Since you talked to us about 
family devotions, our family has them every day,” you 
note gratifying results. 

When you know that your pupils in their evening 
prayers are asking God, if it is His will, to let them be a 
pastor, teacher, medical missionary, or deaconess, you 
can be sure that the results of your teaching will ex- 
ceed your immediate powers of vision. 

Always before you are children with minds, attitudes, 
and habits still pliable. Children can be impressed and 
moved to action. Every evidence of progress compen- 
sates teaching effort. 
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Rewards of Teaching 
in a Lutheran Sch 


“What are the chief rewards of teaching 
in a Lutheran school?” the WITNESS asked 
a former teacher, now a District executive, 
and a young principal who has taught in 
several states. This article combines the 
answers of both educators. Their names 
are withheld because all experiences cited 
are factual, and both men decline “any 
undue credit.” 


Few callings offer such compensation. Much oi 
time a pastor, for example, deals with adults wh 
set in their ways. When a parishioner “enjoys” a ser 
on stewardship and then calmly continues to contrr 
25 cents a week for all purposes, he doesn’t give tan) 
evidence of progress. When a PTR mission bring 
prospects but leaves the majority of the congregé 
unconcerned about winning and assimilating new 
bers, the pastor can only hope for better results. 

The teacher, on the other hand, deals with child 
Though he, too, meets with frustration, he can ¢ 
achieve results through special training. In Septer: 
certain pupils have problems — in reading, spelling 
behavior — and in June the difficulties are remedie: 
completely removed. It’s rewarding. 

Teaching keeps you youthful. “I feel sorry for pes 
who do not have the opportunity to work with chil: 
and stay young,” said a man who had taught in Luth) 
schools for almost five decades. You may even r¢ 
around the playground with the children — long after 
age when men relish physical exercise. 

You’re looking forward when you teach. Pupils. 
in the upper grades will be the leaders of the churc: 
the 21st century. Those in the kindergarten and 
grade will be men and women of vigor by the year 24 
What you teach them today will help fashion the co: 
of the church and the world. 

Even now teachers have the satisfaction of se 
their pupils occupy the pulpit, teach in a parish sch 
lead a Bible class, or hold a responsible office in 
church. Others may serve God in medicine, law, edt 
tion, science, or business. 

“I had him in school,” many a teacher proudly : 
of a former pupil who made good in his chosen fi 

Like €very other human endeavor, of course, teacl 
has its irritations, problems, and drawbacks. It isn’t 
easiest or the most lucrative work in the world. But. 
seeks ease or gain in a calling created by our Le 

Besides, when you teach in a Lutheran school, 
associate daily with Christians. You work with par 
who contribute freewill offerings to the church and 
their children to the parish school — often at some | 
rifice — because they believe in Christian educat 
They want their children to know the blessedness of h 
ing and keeping the Word of God. 

Few professions enable you to work with such 
mirable people — people of God. And that is ano 
reward, a crowning compensation, of divine grace. 
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HEN YOU SEE THE LUMP SUM — 
t $9 million for Synod’s colleges 
seminaries in 1960 —the figure 
; large. What a huge amount to 
for higher education! 

it when you divide that sum by 
1d when you visit the 14 synodical 
yls one by one, you marvel that 
960 budget allocation can go so 
1 the entire $39 million educational 
m of Synod. 

sluded in this year’s appropriation 
operational expenses for all the 
yis, as well as major repairs, ex- 
on of facilities, and capital im- 
ments — plus part of the cost of 
5th school, the new junior college. 
ile Synod safeguards the existing 
tment on each campus through 
ntive maintenance and systematic 
rnization, it also plans to give each 
1 a balanced plant. A balanced 
us development requires adequate 
ies for worship, teaching and 
ing, student living, institutional 
gement, plant operation and main- 
ce, and staff housing. 


At Concordia Teachers College, River 
Porest. Ul plansmand ss policies! for 
Synod’s educational system come into 
full view. 

Founded in 1864 at Addison, IIl., and 
moved to its 40-acre River Forest cam- 
pus in 1913, the college has seen its 
enrollment grow from 335 to 850 in the 
past ten years. The student roster for 
the 1960—61 school year will show 
another sharp rise, this time to 950. 

Concordia has been making the best 
of an overcrowded situation. Faculty 
and student body, closely knit together 
by a common faith and purpose, have 
been working out their mutual problems 
as only a Christian community can cope 
with difficulties. Bleacher seats will do 
for daily chapel services in the gym- 
nasium. Off-campus housing will sup- 
ply the bed and study corner lacking 
at the heart of things on campus. Mem- 
bers of the staff and students will put 
up with inadequate facilities for teach- 
ing and learning. 

But better days are coming when it 
may not be necessary to turn away so 


many students, to crowd and _ shift 
around and shuttle, to adjust today and 
readjust tomorrow. A new residence 
hall is going up, extensive additions are 
under way, and new facilities are in the 
planning stage. Remodeling of 47-year- 
old buildings continues. 

All this is made possible by members 
of the church through their contribu- 
tions for synodical purposes. Student 
fees cover about 50% of operational 
expenses, but all other costs are borne 
by Synod through budget allocations 
for higher education. 

Some church bodies are campaigning 
for funds to expand and modernize their 
colleges and seminaries. Our church 
is catching up on its accumulated edu- 
cational needs, and intelligent long- 
range planning may keep our school 
system equal to the demands of growth 
— without a special collection. 

Members and congregations of Synod 
are to be congratulated on their loyal 
support of its colleges and seminaries. 
It’s a sound investment, as a tour of the 
River Forest campus will show. 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 


Craining 
0 
Ceach 


COMING TO 
RIVER FOREST 
from 40 states 
and Canada, 850 
young men and 
women are hard at work, training to 
teach in the church. 

Their course of study calls for a stren- 
uous year-round schedule of academic 
life and cocurricular activity. 

First- and second-year students 
take basic courses in English, history, 
art, science, music, sociology, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and languages. Jun- 
iors and seniors take advanced courses 
in these fields. 

In this “general education” frame- 
work, music has a special place because 
the church expects its teachers to be 
musically literate and, if possible, capa- 
ble church musicians. ; 

Courses in the psychology, the theory, 
and the techniques of teaching also 
come in the last two years. 

Two six-week periods of practice — 
teaching children in the classroom — 
round out the training program. Stu- 
dents do their practice teaching under 
supervision in a campus laboratory 
school, 13 parish schools, and three 
Lutheran high schools. 


' 
| 
| 
About one fourth of the ste 
leave the campus for a year to 4 
“supply teachers” in a parish 
vacancy, or “interns” in a speci 


program of supervised teaching. | 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJE 
Concordia is religion. All student 
at least seven courses in theolo 
cluding doctrine, Bible history an 
terpretation, and church histor 
organization. Related courses red 
are the teaching of religion, ethn 
the Christian teacher, and study i 
Lutheran worship service. 

All courses are taught in the lig 
the Word of God, for Concordi 
River Forest are training to be te 
— well-informed and qualified t 
ers — but teachers in the church. 


StncE 1957 Concordia has of 
graduate courses leading to the M 
of Arts in Education degree. The | 
uate program prepares teacher 
more effective work in classroo 
church. 

Course offerings also provide a 
variety of educational opportuniti 
school administrators, high school te 
ers, and church musicians. | 


Science courses develop interest in’ 
the phenomena of the universe anc 
lead the student to an understand-. 
ing of the underlying principles. 


Albert G. Huegli. 
Academic Dean : 
Director, Graduate Division 
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Doris Cho, neighbor of Missionary Holt, 
Hong Kong, receives speech training, will 
teach in Synod’s largest elementary school 
— Concordia, Hong Kong. 


in students prepare and perform a complete church service 
| unity of theme as expressed in propers for the day. 


»me 200 students in the Graduate 
sion include pastors, teachers, and 
church workers, who come to the 
er sessions from 24 states. Grad- 
courses are also offered on Satur- 
mornings. About 20 students will 
their studies for the Master’s 
ee in August 1960. 
cause of crowded conditions, 
es are held almost around the 
—noons, two evenings a week, 
Saturday mornings. The summer 
on has become a fourth quarter of 
chool year. 


BOUT 900 are expected for the 1960 
mer session. Nearly a sixth of the 
‘ime students take summer courses 
ecelerate their graduation or to 
sh their program. Others include 
srgency” teachers working for de- 
3, veteran teachers returning for 
sher courses, graduate students, 
yrs, and lay people desiring certain 
ses. 

1e Correspondence Division, begun 
932, offers 41 courses with full 
emic credit. About 600 students 
) states are enrolled. 

1 of these academic pursuits have 
purpose — the training of teachers 
reater professional competence, for 
r and fuller lives, and for more 
‘ive witness to the Lord of the 
*h, whom they and the college 


To gain an appreciation of the social and aesthetic values of music, 
each student receives a thorough grounding in the fundamentals. 


alytical geometry acquaints the student 
ith basic mathematical tools and skills. 


Cocurvicalar 


Actwitles 


Two six-week periods of practice 


teaching give the students experience 
with all grades. 


Members of the Senior Col- 
lege Choir. Other choral 
groups are: College Chorus, 
Junior College Choir, Treble 
Choir, and Chorale Choir. 


Concordia’s library houses more than 55,000 books and peri- 
odicals. The reading room seats 168. 


Carl F. Halter 
Dean of Students 
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TO GAIN AND 
SHARPEN some of 
the skills required 
in the teaching 
ministry, River 
st Concordians take part in an ex- 
ve program of cocurricular activi- 


student leadership, one division of 
program, students plan and carry 
many functions. The Student Sen- 
helps govern the student body. 
ubers of the Student Activities 
d direct specific programs. The 
s and the Women’s Council are 
rned with the welfare of students 
idence halls. 

rking with the dean of students, 
o-ordinator of student activities, 
members of the faculty, student 
rship groups direct the chief social 
ities through the Social Activities 
mittee. Lectures and concerts are 
nted by the Cultural Activities 
mittee. Intramural sports come 
the Athletic Council’s jurisdic- 


e Religious Activities Commit- 
repares special services, provides 
ous literature, and plans dis- 
ns on Biblical topics. 


(CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES in a sec- 
category are those which are di- 
d by faculty members and are 
d as an auxiliary teaching arm of 
cademic divisions. They include 
hoirs, the band, the athletic pro- 
, and a number of clubs. 

e Concordia Players offers training 
Xperience in acting, directing, and 
craft. 

e Science Research Organization, 
schedules demonstrations and ex- 
ents, annually presents a science 
or the Lutheran schools of Greater 
go. 

e International Relations Club 
otes understanding of political and 
ational affairs. 

e Mission Activities Group sup- 
icanvassers, Sunday school teachers, 
choral groups for area mission 
ches. 

ve Speech Activities Group gives 
ynts practice in formal speaking, 
pretive reading, and radio and TV 
munication. 

» Supply Teachers Activities Group 
rs the professional growth of Con- 
ians who have taught in Lutheran 
ols for at least one year. 
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The Youth Leadership Training 
Group studies techniques useful in Wal- 
ther League work and in other youth 
organizations. 


ALL PHASES OF COLLEGE LIFE are 
guided by the Word of God, which is 
heard daily in chapel services. Weekly 
offerings, planned by the Religious Ac- 
tivities Committee, benefit charitable 
agencies of the church. 

Each day closes with devotions in 
all living units of the residence halls. 
Directed by the residence counselors 


Frederick H. Pralle 
Director of Field Services 


and student councils, these devotions 
include sermonets by the students. 

Every effort is made to cultivate the 
student’s personal faith and to help him 
apply it in his personal and professional 
life. 

The faculty molds the program of 
cocurricular activities according to the 
requirements of the church. As new 
and greater demands are placed on 
teachers, the cocurricular program will 
continue to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the training of the church’s 
teachers. 


Five station wagons manned by stu- 
dent drivers transport about 80 of 


the 151 sophomores living in private 


homes. Completion of a new resi- 
dence hall will not eliminate the need 
for off-campus housing. 


Conferring with President Koehneke are Prof. Wilfred F. Kruse, registrar and director 
of admissions; Gerald Koenig, president of the Student Association; and Eunice 


Heyne, acting dean of women. 


The campus school 
of Grace Church 
helps involve the 
future teacher in the 
process of learning, 
living, and teaching 

in a Lutheran elemen- 

tary school and in 
extra-class and parish 
activities. 


Residents of the men’s halls are responsible for the cleanliness 
of their rooms and for maintenance of equipment. 


HT 


Robert Helmkamp and Karen Albers repre- 
sent the fourth generation at Concordia 
Teachers College. 


Robert's father, Karl A., has taught in Chicago 
since 1937; his grandfather, Karl J., taught 
30 years in Chicago; his great-grandfather, 
William J., taught 26 years in Chicago. 


Karen’s father, Harold E., taught 27 years in 
Milwaukee, now teaches in Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; her grandfather, J. A. George, taught 

in Hilbert, Wis., for 26 years; her great-grand- 
father, August, taught in northern Illinois 

42 years. 


Freshmen have strict study 
hours from 7 to 9 P.M. 
Monday through Friday. 


Addison monument with the 
original cornerstone of the Addi- 
son teachers seminary. 


All students complete six quar- 
ters of work in physical educa- 
tion, learning the theory and 
practice of gymnastics and vari- 
ous games. 


Fees and Jobs 


More than 150,000 gifted students in 
the U. S. annually pass up a college 
education because they cannot pay the 
costs. 

How many parents can afford to send 
a son or a daughter through college? 
A year’s tuition, fees, books, services, 
living expenses, travel, etc., will average 
about $1,700 in a public college and 
$2,500 in a private college. 


A student bank is operated 
by the business office. 


Though members of Synod through 
their contributions pay about 50% of 
the educational costs at all synodical 
colleges, students must pay the balance. 
Costs for the regular school year at 
River Forest are: 


Edicationalitec =a $225 
Residence hall fee _______ 150 
Dining room service __.____ 360 


College union fee 50 
Student Association fee ______ 13 


$778 


Travel, laundry, educational mate- 
rials, and other expenses raise the stu- 
dent’s annual bill to more than $1,200, 
or about $5,000 for the four years. 

Parents, it is generally believed, 
should be in a position to pay at least 
half of the student’s costs at a synodical 


Frederick A. Spurgat 
Business Manager 
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New construction includes a thik 
residence hall for men, extensive ij 
to the science building, and a cenit} 
ing and service building. 


| 


t 


college. He may receive some |} 
aid from his congregation, ff 
District, or from special gn 
scholarships. He may also worl 
the summer to pay his share of fj 

The River Forest communitt} 
it possible for young men andff 
to “earn while they learn.” A/! 
per cent of the 362 men and 4884 
enrolled engage in part-time | 
ment. Some work on the || 
Others serve as organists, choi} 
tors, youth leaders, tutors, 
mothers’ helpers, clerks, and ii 
more positions. 

Such employment is genera 
ited to 16 hours a week, and e 
must agree to excuse Concordill 
special tests, classes, and otherd 
tant college activities. 


Geographical Distribution 


Enrollment figures for the 
school year show that Illinois py 
the most teacher-training studi 
River Forest — 207. Michigan 
with 135; Wisconsin, 117; India 
Missouri, 67; Ohio, 41; Minnesa 
New York, 26; California, 23; Iop 
Texas ll=and Pennsylvania, 10.) 

Other states provide from ‘ 
seven students. Four students ar 
Canada. Not represented on th: 
pus are Delaware, Maine, Rhode - 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont! 
Virginia, Wyoming, Alaska, and E 

While the 1960—61 male fre 
quota (110) remains open, the 
men women quota (110) is 
More than 100 admissible wom 
being referred to other synodic: 
leges. 
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lnd He Gave... Ceachers”’ 


By President Martin L. Koehneke 


eachers of the Word are God’s gift to the church. 
greatest Teacher who ever lived gives the church 
ers because He considers teaching important. 


dur Synod is a teaching church.- One of its purposes 
sing a synod is “the furtherance of Christian parochial 
Ms” and “the training of . . . teachers for service in 
angelical Lutheran Church.” 


or nearly a century our synod has maintained Con- 
a Teachers College to prepare teachers for the church, 
God’s instrument for providing this gift. 


or more than a century Lutheran teachers have 
d parishes of Synod in many ways: first and fore- 
as teachers in elementary schools, high schools, col- 
and seminaries; secondarily, as principals, organists, 
masters, youth leaders, Sunday school superintend- 
and teachers, vacation Bible school leaders, physical 
ition instructors, and Scout leaders. 


jpportunities for young Lutheran men and women 
€ teaching ministry are exacting and challenging, 
| and thrilling. 


oncordia wants talented men who love their Lord 
ike people, who are fascinated by the world of ideas 
Jedicated to the high ideals of service. Concordia 
; women with that same love for Jesus, intense love 
uildren and youth, talent for learning, and desire to 
‘and to serve. 


oncordia wants them because God wants to give 
to His church. 


athers and mothers, if you have a son or a daughter 
can become a teacher in the church, give him or 
Young man, young woman, if you have the gifts and 
»sire to become a teacher in the church, give yourself! 


Student consults with President Koehneke. 


Daily chapel services, with addresses by faculty members under the general direction 
of the college chaplain, unite students, faculty, and administrative personnel in common 
worship and serve as an integrating Christian influence in the total program of the 
school. Only the gymnasium can now seat the near-1,000 campus family. A new 
$875,000 chapel-auditorium is to be the gift of the Northern Illinois District of Synod. 
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me 


Members of the faculty 


From the River Forest 


Student Handbook: 


YOU HAVE BECOME A MEMBER Of a student body that 
is knit together with the faculty by one faith, which 
clings to God the Father, our Creator and Preserver; to 
God the Son, our Savior and Brother; to God the Holy 
Spirit, our Sanctifier and Comforter. 

You will find great diversity of gifts on our campus. 
God has endowed our students richly, and He expects 
no more and no less than faithfulness of each one of us. 
In the final accounting when He returns in glory, He will 
ask each of us to give account of his stewardship. 

The measure of your satisfaction of being at Con- 
cordia will depend greatly upon the degree to which you 
forget yourself and serve God and man on this campus. 
True Christian “school spirit” depends upon individual 
self-forgetfulness and service. 

Every institution requires direction. Authority over 
Concordia Teachers College is vested by the church in 
the Board of Control, which meets regularly to pre- 


scribe basic policies and safeguard the tempo 
spiritual interests of the school. To the faculty 
mitted the direct supervision of instruction and| 
living. The Board and faculty entrust the exec: 
their decisions to the president and his adminii 
Each faculty member is available for coun 
advice whenever called upon. Heads of depé 
particularly are always ready to help students. 
The success of the Concordia organization « 
upon the understanding and co-operation of its n 
ship. As citizens of this Christian community, : 
are given the fullest possible measure of freed 
every opportunity for the development of initiative 
are under the guidance of men who are consec1 
the task of broadening their vision and enlighteni 
hearts and minds. They need therefore to becom 
participants in Concordia life in order that th 
become able servants in the kingdom of God. 


Members of the Board of Control, 1. to r.: Arthur H. Werfelmann, President, D 
Illinois District, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; Pres. Martin L. Ke 


Erwin L. Paul, pastor, Forest Park, IIl.; 
Emil H. Ruprecht, teacher, 
ther High School North, 
Ill. Edgar M. Elbert, ba 


z 


Lawrence W. Forster, realtor, River 
Valparaiso, Ind.; Walter H. Hartkopf, dean of stude 


Chicago; and Adolph H. Rittmueller, lumber retailer, 
nker and realtor, Maywood, Ill., was not present. 


Good Meetin eo Ibis 


s¢— Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
16—19. Purpose — Synodwide 
rdship Conference. Present — 100 


2t stewardship leaders from the 


and Canada. Basing his words on 
-1 and Acts 17:6, the Stewardship 
selor of Synod in his opening ad- 
challenged the conference with 
wofold theme “Put On Thy 
3th” and “Turn the World Upside 


it On Thy Strength, O Zion!” 


must draw on the strength God 
yays ready to supply. God has 
d our church with Word and sac- 
t. Ours is a precious heritage 
| on by noble forebears who 
d a thousand streams, canvassed 
most endless prairies, and crashed 
a dense forest. 


‘ing the past 113 years God has 
our church an _ ever-growing 
1 of thousands of faithful pastors, 
TS, missionaries. This in spite of 
ymplacency, our slowness to be- 
and our short memories of His 
blessings. 
‘do well to recount our blessings 
than count our blue ribbons. 
me has come for us as a church 
yaken from our slumbers and 
n fo our great and glorious re- 
bilities. “Put on thy strength!” 


rm the World Upside Down! 


ne the revolution! Follow the 
Je of Paul and Silas, who were 
d of turning the world upside 
When they preached the Gospel 
essalonica, the whole city was 
1 into an uproar. This is the 
ature of the Gospel. Christ is the 
Divider. Men are either for or 
t Him. The more faithful the 
1 is to her high mission, the more 
s the world upside down. 

s be honest. Few suspect us of 
s the world upside down or of 
pating in a spiritual revolution. 
>m so quiescent, desiring to main- 
ie status quo, childishly enjoying 
ors the world heaps upon us. We 
inclined to forget that we are at 
war requiring all the resources 
as given His people. 


From Strength to Strength 


conference dug deeply into the 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan presented 
itline on “Luther and Good 
.”” Prof. David Schuller spoke on 
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“Equipping the Saints for Service.” 
Prof. M. L. Koehneke presented a study 
on “Giving and Worship.” Dr. George 
Beto challenged the group to “Sanctify 
Yourselves.” Missionary Paul Volz 
spoke on our work in Nigeria. Revs. 
O. A. Reinboth and Albert Burroughs, 
who conducted the conference devo- 
tions, led all to the Cross to receive 
power from on high. 


Reactions to Stewardship Program 


A questionnaire mailed to 500 pas- 
tors prior to the conference revealed in 
part 


@ a desire for more Bible-based stud- 
ies on Christian stewardship; 


@ the need for more helps on lay en- 
listment; 


@ more printed and visual materials 
on our church’s far-flung mission 
program are needed; 


@ that greater efforts are being made 
to identify Synod with the pro- 
gram of the local congregation and 
that a filmstrip be prepared to im- 
plement these efforts; 


@ 1,350 of the 1,500 congregations 
having problems in reaching their 
responsible share for their own 
work through District and Synod 
were visited by the Circuit Coun- 
selors or their helpers last year; 


@ 75 per cent of the congregations 
have accepted their responsible share 
or more for 1960; 


@ 71 per cent of the congregations 
plan an every-member visit for 
pledges this year; 


@ an increasing number of congrega- 
tions will participate in the Three 
Visits program in 1960; 


@ a greater determination to make 
Our Venture of Faith succeed; 


@ many congregations do not have an 
adequate year-round stewardship 
program; 


@ Synod should do a still better job 
in keeping its people informed on 
its activities; 

@ too few congregations have mission 
schools or mission nights. 


These “findings,” among others, were 
presented to the conference on the very 
first day so that the desires of those out 
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By J. E. Herrmann 


in the field might be reflected in the 
decisions the conference would make. 


Program Highlights 


Dr. J. E. Herrmann explained what 
a year-round program of stewardship 
nurture should include. Rev. O. A. 
Soeldner presented a workable, Spirit- 
filled plan geared to cultivate a greater 
missionary concern among our people. 
The conference was urged by Rev. R. C. 
Muhly to follow a carefully planned 
and workable program for intensifying 
Our Venture of Faith. The every-mem- 
ber canvass for pledges and deeper 
stewardship cultivation was presented 
by Alfred Bieber. 


Revs. Ellis Nieting and Arnold Meyer 
explained two types of congregational 
self-allocation programs which, if fol- 
lowed, would provide more adequately 
for the congregation’s work through 
District and Synod. The great benefits 
derived from the Three Visits program 
of Synod were enumerated by Rev. 
R. C. Rein. He also stressed adequate 
preparation at District leaders’ con- 
ferences for these visits. 


Dr. Roland Wiederaenders, Second 
Vice-President of Synod, emphasized 
the great need of proper channeling in 
promoting the programs of Synod to 
and into the congregations of Synod. 
Rev. Herbert Berner outlined the work 
of Synod’s Survey Commission and the 
progress made to date. Fred Lietz spoke 
on the urgent needs of Synod’s Church 
Extension Fund and the vital role 
church extension plays in our church’s 
home mission program. The purpose 
and progress to date of our Missouri 
Synod’s Foundation was sketched by 
Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann. Rev. Eldor 
Cassens, chairman of Synod’s new 
Stewardship Board, introduced the 
other three members of his board. 


1960 Venture of Faith 


The conference gave much attention 
to covering the needs of our church’s 
Kingdom program in 1960. The dele- 
gates were deeply conscious of the ex- 
isting and critical shortage of pastors, 
teachers, missionaries. No less was the 
urgency of intensifying and expanding 
our missionary outreach at home and 
abroad. Each assured the other that 
every effort must be made to reach our 
goal of $19,772,887 this year. 

Seldom have we attended a confer- 
ence where so much good will, fellow- 
ship, and teamwork were so evident! 
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READER REACTION 


(Continued from page 6) 


unchristian expressions on a_ single 
theme are a significant indication of the 
thinking of millions of people in our 
country, of thousands in our church. 
Apparently no amount of Christian 
idealism about fellowship can just write 
it off — period! ; 

Negro reaction to WITNESS articles 
was negligible. What there was of it 
was intelligently written, taking issue 
with Miss Young’s interpretation and 
desiring that “the other side of the coin 
be presented.” 

There are people in our church, the 
correspondence shows, who earnestly 
desire, pray, and work for a more in- 
clusive expression of Christian fellow- 
ship. They have little confidence, how- 
ever, in any crusading leadership which, 
while stressing “Christian love,” ap- 
pears to be wanting in Christian judg- 
ment. 

To these people, it is utterly unreal- 
istic and impracticable — in the South 
or in the North — to insist that integra- 
tion must on all fronts proceed at vir- 
tually the same pace or by the same 
inflexible method. The facts are simply 
too stubborn. 


“Gradualism” 


The following paragraphs may serve 
as a basis for discussing the latter point 
of view. 

If integration is to be realized more 
fully, will it not come about gradually 
—in some cases very gradually? 
“Gradualism,” admittedly, is a nasty 
word to aggressive integrationists. The 
process, admittedly, does lend itself to 
stalling purposes. But to be realistic — 
and “not to sell the Holy Spirit short” 
—is not this the way practically all 
change comes about — gradually, step 
by step? 

What’s wrong about recognizing 
“gradualism” in the process of better 
race relations, even in the church? 
What is to be gained by ignoring or de- 
nouncing it? As a matter of fact, not 
one of the suggestions made by integra- 
tionists could conceivably bring about 
“integration now,” but would require 
time — and in some instances plenty of 
time. 

“Full steam ahead” integrationists, 
“integration right now” enthusiasts — 
may they not unwittingly prove to be 
just as harmful to their cherished cause 
as the “keep the Negroes out” faction? 

Must not the pace of integration in a 
given situation be determined not only 
by Christian love but also by Christian 
judgment and discernment? These, too, 
are Christian virtues. 


GUIDELINES FOR Stupy 
(Continued from page 7) 
The church has no Biblical watrant for 
setting up additional criteria. 


2. As the congregation carries out 
Christ’s mission in its community and 
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delves deeply into the Bible, it may 
be wise to preface the admission of 
persons of other races with a period of 
education. Though local conditions will 
influence the length of this period, real 
progress will depend on how receptive 
the church members are to the Spirit’s 
gifts of grace. 

As one Southern pastor has declared, 
“The answer lies not in abolishing time 
and patience but rather in using them 
more wisely. . . . The basic fault in 
many congregations . . . has undoubt- 
edly been a complete avoidance in the 
past of any discussion of Christian love 
as applied to interracial relationships, 
both in the pulpit and in private con- 
versations.” 

Time, especially in these last days, 
is a very precious gift of God. Genuine 
Christian education and admonition 
should not be postponed. Some of us 
may need to repent of having failed to 
use God’s time. 


3. The Christian church — should, 
however, recognize that it has an 
earthly existence in a sinful world, 


that in a given place it is a sociolog- 
ical group as well as the body of Christ. 


4. In each local situation there is 
some place and manner in which a wise 
beginning may be made by prayerful 
and devoted Christians. In the mean- 
time others — particularly those who 
do not have this problem locally — 
should not pass uninformed, unchari- 
table, and legalistic judgments. They 
should rather pray for brethren upon 
whom this problem is bringing tempta- 
tions and trials. Christians must bear 
one another’s burdens in the body of 
Christ. 


5. On the other hand, Christians 
have the duty of giving and receiving 
admonition in the body of Christ. 
A weak or erring brother does not have 
the right to say, in effect, “This or that 
spiritual weakness is so painful for me 
that I cannot bear to have you admonish 
me about it.” Matthew 18 gives no 
warrant for such an attitude. 


6. We cannot on Biblical grounds 
forbid Christians to join a local con- 
gregation in which persons of their own 
race are numerous, so long as the mem- 
bers of that congregation honor their 
Biblical obligation to evangelize and to 
welcome all unchurched souls within 
reach of their church. 


7. A genuine Christian fellowship is 
especially important in the training of 
future Christian pastors and leaders. 
There already are integrated private 
schools in a state such as Alabama. The 
Southern School News of December 
1959 reports that Spring Hill College 
a Roman Catholic institution near Mo- 
bile, has 30 white students in a total 
enrollment of 1,400; Talladega College, 
a Congregational Christian school 
which was declared open to all when it 
was chartered in 1867, has two white 
Students in an otherwise all-Negro en- 
rollment. Wise and able churchmen 
will be able to find effective means to 
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implement everywhere Sync 
of opening our training ins 

qualified students of all ra 

ing institutes and conference 
unteer church workers als} 
natural opportunity for Christ) 
ship and mutual edification| 


8. Christians of our age | 
comforted to know that the | 
of various races in the same 
not nearly so serious a probli 
which was victoriously faced 
come by the New Testament’ 
the integration of Jewish an 
believers. For to the Jews, 
worshiping with uncircumci 
tiles was not merely a social) 
as in the race issue today, 
gious problem, for their sacre 
forbade it. God has not deg 
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church. Also today, to those * 
the Holy Spirit will grant all | 
wisdom, love, patience, anc 
required by the situations in 
He places them. 


Understand the Lani 


Some people cannot read a si 
ket report intelligently; others ; 
sense out of the sports page. 7 
stand either, one must be fam 
the vocabulary of the field. Mi 
culty could also be avoided ii 
instead of talking past one ana 
fined their terms. 

We cannot and need not be 
the terminology of every field a 
interest. The mechanic must 
names of different motor par 
the chemist will be aware of 
designations. 

There is, however, one field 
every Christian should be 
formed — religion. 

Many articles are misread 
mons misunderstood because th 
or hearer lacks acquaintance 
words employed. It would | 
therefore, if believers were to 
increase their vocabulary of ¢ 
terms. 

The synodical Catechism is h 
this regard, furnishing, as it 
glossary of terms at the rear 
book. As a beginning, you m 
how many of the words used 
basic textbook of religion he 
meaning for you. With these as 
dation it should be relatively 
build up a treasury of helpful C 
terms. 

Anyone who follows the fe 
suggestions will find not only th 
Christian addresses, books, and 
icals will become more precious 
in the very acquisition of this stc 
of terms he is enriching his the 
insights. 

The time must come when Go 
ple stop feeding on milk and ge 
meat of the Word. We dare ne 
isfy ourselves with being spiri 
fants but must strive to become 
men and women jin Christ. 
Church. 
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Is it ever permissible for 
someone with only a Sun- 
school teacher’s training to take 
the pastor’s confirmation class? 


eral Scriptural principles come 
consideration in this important 
rT: 
The regeneration, or new birth, 
sinner is brought about by the 
of God (1 Peter 1:23; Rom. 
'), not by the proclaimer of the 
ige but by the message itself. 
m6, 7) 
Growth in grace and_= saving 
ledge of Jesus Christ is likewise 
dependent on the person who 
es the Word but on the Word 
is taught. (John 17:17; 2 Peter 
£5) 
God wants His Word to be taught 
uth and purity. (John 8:31, 32; 
Hemi. 2elimes 1213; Titus 2:8) 
For this reason the Lord of the 
h has established the office of the 
iry, to which are eligible only 
ied men with ability to teach the 
in its truth and purity. (1 Tim. 
wae Litus 1:9, 13, 14) 


ving the oversight of the flock 
20-28; 1 Peter 5:2), naturally 
normally the pastor himself in- 
§ young and old who desire com- 
sant membership. Regular confir- 
n classes offer the pastor the most 
us, in fact the only, opportunity 
\orough, systematic indoctrination 
> group in the Word of Life, an 
tunity which may never come 
to these people as a group. Here, 
he pastor gains many valuable in- 
which will stand him in good 
in his private ministry to these 
> after their reception into mem- 
p. In our opinion a pastor should 
irrender this opportunity but ex- 
t to the fullest. 
the other hand, a pastor may have 
church a Sunday school teacher 
er layman who after careful ex- 
mon (1 Tim. 3:10) has _ been 
to be capable, sound in doctrine, 
s, and faithful, one who can be 
ted with this responsible task. 
d the pastor who has such talent 
- flock. He could not be justly 
d for making use of such talent 
work pressure is great. 
sonally, however, we would seek 
such talent for other tasks and 
advantage of the opportunity 
ed by such instruction periods 
ablish and cement a close pastor- 
: relationship, particularly with 
2w members coming to us. This 
iatter for the pastor and the con- 
ion to discuss and arrange. 
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What is meant by the Court of the Women in the temple at 


@ Jerusalem? 


From several reliable sources we 
bring you the following information: 

The Court of the Women was an 
Open court, or area, several hundred 
feet square, on the eastern side of the 
temple at Jerusalem. It bore this name 
because women were permitted to enter 
it; it was also the boundary beyond 
which women were not permitted to go. 

Above its single colonnades were 
galleries reserved for the use of women 
worshipers, and at its four corners were 
large roofless rooms for storage and 
other purposes. This court was also 
called the Treasury on account of the 
thirteen trumpet-shaped chests _ into 
which the worshipers placed their gifts 
and offerings. 


Four gates led into this court, which 
was approached from the outside by 
12 steps. The eastern gate was known 
as the Gate Beautiful. (Acts 3:2) 

Under the floor of this court, with an 
opening and a guardroom near the Gate 
Beautiful, was an underground passage 
leading from the Tower of Antonia, by 
which King Herod and afterwards the 
Romans assured themselves of military 
control. By this passage the apostle 
Paul was rescued from the furious Jew- 
ish mob which had accused him of 
bringing a Gentile into the sacred place. 

Besides the Court of the Women 
there were also the Court of Israel, the 
Court of the Priests, and the Court of 
the Gentiles. 


's the 
WER 


By what right do our pastors pronounce absolution, forgiveness, 
Ge upon penitent sinners? Is that authority not possessed by God alone? 


Since every sin violates God’s Law, 
He alone has the authority and power 
to forgive sins; but He also has the 
right to delegate such authority and 
power to His church. This He actually 
did when Christ appeared to ten of His 
disciples (John 20:19-23) and others 
with them (Luke 24:33-36) in the Up- 
per Room and said: “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
In fact, Christ had already promised 
them this power. (Matt. 16:19; 18:18) 

Our church is therefore in complete 
accord with Holy Scripture when it 
states in our Catechism: “The Office of 
the Keys is the peculiar church power 
which Christ has given to His church 
on earth to forgive the sins of the 
penitent sinners but to retain the sins 
of the impenitent as long as they do not 
repent.” The church as such has re- 
ceived the fullness of divine blessings 
and authority from Christ (1 Cor. 3:21- 
23; Eph.1:3) and in harmony with 
Christ’s own arrangement (Titus iS) 
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calls a qualified pastor and through him 
administers the functions of the Office 
of the Keys in Christ’s name. 

When a Christian pastor acts and 
speaks in the line of duty and pro- 
nounces the absolution, he does so in 
Christ’s stead and on the congregation’s 
behalf. (2 Cor. 2:10) 

A parallel to this might be seen in the 
pardon extended by a judge, governor, 
or president. As individual citizens they 
have no authority to extend clemency to 
a criminal, but as legally elected or 
appointed officials of the state they have 
such authority by law. So the Christian 
pastor does not possess the authority in 
himself but only as representative of the 
church to which Christ has granted 
such authority. God speaks the word 
of pardon through him. 

If, however, individual sinners are 
not sincere but impenitent at heart, 
the forgiveness pronounced upon them 
is not effective; for where there is no 
faith, there can be no pardon. “The 
just shall live by faith.” (Rom. Ne aly/)) 

O. E. SOHN 
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TENTATIVE NAME AROUSES OPPOSITION; 


“LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Lutheran Church in America,” not 
“Lutheran Evangelical Church in 
America,” will be the name of the new 
3,000,000-member Lutheran church 
body to be constituted in 1962. 

The Joint Commission on Lutheran 
Unity of the four churches forming the 
union made the decision after opposi- 
tion developed to the tentative name it 
had chosen in December. 

“While the name ‘Lutheran Evangel- 
ical Church in America’ has _ historic 
European and theological arguments to 
bolster its use,” the subcommittee on 
nomenclature reported, “the trial period 
in which it has been before our several 
constituencies and the general public 
has aroused little enthusiasm but  in- 
stead much vocal (and ‘literary’) oppo- 
sition.” 

The commission at the same time 
approved “Lutheran Church Men” and 
“Lutheran Church Women” as_ the 
names for the official men’s and 
women’s auxiliaries and gave provision- 
al approval to tentative names for the 
30 territorial synods of the new church, 
subject to later change by the synods. 
The way is being left open for the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Danish) and the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod) to be- 
come nongeographical synods in the 
new organization. 

Final approval was likewise given at 
the recent JCLU meeting to the four 
governing documents setting forth the 
complete polity of the new church — 
constitution and bylaws and suggested 
constitutions for synods and congrega- 
tions. 

What had threatened to become a 
thorny issue in the union negotiations 
— theological education and the num- 
ber of seminaries in the new church — 


Tokyo Lutheran Hour office staff corrects Japanese Bible Corresp 
Inset is Zenji Ozaki, the 25,000th person to complete the 
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The Council received an 
the operation and work of 
Hour and the LLL and hg 
from various staff representi 
were laid for additional pw 
promotional activities, incly 
tember mailing to the cong? 
Synod. | 

Special efforts will be mai 
informational material regi 
Council into the hands of na 
ated pastors and teachers. | 

Nine “auxiliary agencies’” 
bers of this voluntary 4 
American Lutheran Publicij 
Bethesda Lutheran Home, C 
herd Lutheran Home of 
Detroit Lutheran School 
Deaf, Lutheran Deaconess 
Mill Neck Manor Lutheran 
the Deaf (Lutheran Frien 
Deaf), The Lutheran Hour a; 

Worship Hour (Lutheran 
League), Valparaiso Unive: 
Wheat Ridge Seals (Walthen 


25,000th Japanese 
Completes Bible C: 


Zenji Ozaki, 21-year-old 
student living in Tokyo, is the 
person to complete the 12-ld 
theran Hour Bible Corres 
Course in Japan, Rev. Df 
Schneider, manager of the To: 
of The Lutheran Hour, has an 

Mr. Zenji emphasized in a; 
the Lutheran Hour office tha: 
long searched in vain for the t! 
was led to Christ through a 
Hour broadcast, and he subs 
enrolled in the Lutheran Ho: 
Correspondence Course. 

“Now I am filled with the 
knowing Jesus Christ, my Sav 
wrote to Pastor Schneider, 

Bible Correspondence Cou: 
processed in Lutheran Hour 
offices in Honolulu, Tokyo, Tai 
nila, Hong Kong, Adelaide, A 


IN AMERICA” CHOSEN 


was apparently satisfactorily resolved by 
JCLU in a decision to maintain the 
status quo in the 13 seminaries for two 
years, with a recommendation to the 
constituting convention that the Board 
of Theological Education be instructed 
to report at the second convention ona 
“master plan” for theological education. 
Principal headquarters of LCA will 
be in New York, but four of the eight 
boards. will be located in three other 
cities: Publication and Parish Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; American Missions, 
Chicago; and Pensions, Minneapolis. 
The Executive Council and four 
other boards — College Education and 
Church Vocation, Social Ministry, The- 
ological Education, and World Missions 
— will be located in New York. 
Commissions on church architecture, 
evangelism, press, radio and television, 
stewardship, and worship will also lo- 
cate there, as will the offices of the 
Common Investing Fund, the Lutheran 
Church Foundation, and the men’s aux- 
iliary. ; 
Commissions on youth activities and 
church papers and the women’s aux- 
iliary and Luther League will have their 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Lutheran Agency Council 
Notes Tenth Anniversary 


The Council of Lutheran Agencies, 
established in 1950 by action of the 
Milwaukee convention of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, took note 
of its tenth anniversary in its meeting 
at St. Louis Feb. 11 and 12. 


In line with its policy of visiting the 
headquarters of member agencies, the 


Council met at the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League building. 


London, Madras, Beirut, Us 
geria), Buenos Aires, St. Lou 
tigua, Havana, Caracas, and 


Courses are offered in English, 
Japanese, Cantonese, Mandari 
bic, Korean, and in Braille. 

“Receipts from Easter Seals 
are currently being mailed to L 
Hour friends everywhere, proy 
largest single item of income 
than $125,000 annually) tow: 
Lutheran Hour budget of $1,82 
Wilbur Wiese, LLL business m 
has stated. 


“We deeply appreciate this C 


Support so that many peop 
ondence Courses, Mr. Zenji can be brought to Chr 
Japanese course, added, 
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lly Graham Crusades 
op Using “Decisions” 


jponses of the people who come 
rd during Billy Graham crusades 
» longer spoken of as “decisions,” 
he famed evangelist in “What Ten 
Have Taught Me,” an article in 


*b. 17, 1960, issue of the Christian- 


ry. 

yw we simply call them ‘inquir- 
Graham explains, “people whose 
st is sufficiently strong to cause 
to make further inquiry about the 
ian life.” 

answer to the criticism that the 
ity of the people who respond are 
ly members of a church, he points 
at nearly half of the church mem- 
f America rarely attend church. 
Semeirinee people, he states, 
a definite conversion experience 
least a recommitment to Christ.” 
iham has seen evangelism once 
become “a significant part of 
nh life in America.” He is con- 
| that mass evangelism, though 
fant, iS) not the “most ideal” 
id of evangelism. 

rsonally,” he writes, “I am sick of 
ics. How can one translate a 
siied home, a transformed drunk- 
r a new selfless attitude into a 
tatistic? 

ie only reason we keep statistics 
is for the sake of accuracy. If no 
ics were kept, the press would ex- 
ite out of all proportion the num- 
those who respond to the appeal.” 


Y% Million Refugees, 
ys WRY Spokesman 


the 40 million people made home- 
nce World War II no fewer than 
million are still refugees, says 
ifan Rees of Geneva, Switzerland, 
ational chairman for World Ref- 
year. 
only solution for most refugees 
sration — help them establish new 
where they are, Dr. Rees is 
| as saying in “Canadian Lutheran 
Action in World Refugee Year,” 
det being distributed by churches 
ed with the Canadian Lutheran 
il. 

atriation — “send the boys home” 
| not work, for most refugees 
not dare go home. “The only 
sho want to go home are the Arab 
es in Palestine,” according to 
Bes. 

he booklet he cites the example 
million North Koreans who have 
ntegrated in South Korea. They 
10ow found jobs and built homes 
d bricks and flattened tin cans. 
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U.S. SENATOR R. Vance Hartke, mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Evansville, 
Ind., receives from William Bromley, 
Washington, D.C., the annual Man and 


Boy award of 
America. 


the Boys Clubs of 


The booklet describes a dozen of the 
many causes supported by the annual 
Canadian Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal promoted by the Canadian Lu- 
theran Council. 

In one of these causes a change has 
been made. The cost of shipping the 
million pounds of pork to refugees will 
be paid entirely by Canadian Lutherans. 
Plans to share shipping costs equally 
with U.S. Lutherans, as mentioned in 
the booklet, did not materialize. 

A shipment of 600,000 pounds of 
pork has already left Vancouver for 
Hong Kong. When Eastern ports open 
this spring, the balance will leave for 
the use of refugees in Europe. 


Special Mail Cancellation 
Adopted in Smut Drive 


In an effort to persuade the public 
to co-operate with its enforcement drive 
against peddlers of smut, the U.S. Post 
Office Department is placing slogan 
cancellations in use in 13 major post 
offices. 

The slogan reads: “Report Obscene 
Mail to Your Postmaster” and will be 
used on several million pieces of mail 
a day. 

Postal inspectors are particularly 
anxious to secure copies of mailings to 
teen-agers so that they can immediately 
trace and stop smut peddlers who use 
mailing lists of high school or prep 
school students. Too often, postal 
officials say, indignant parents who dis- 
cover such mail burn it and are too 
embarrassed to report it to their post- 
master. 

This is the first time the Post Office 
Department has ever used slogan can- 
cellations to help its enforcement drive 
in this field. 
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Missionaries to Africa 
Must Assume Fraternal, 
Not Paternal, Role 


When the white man came to Africa, 
“the black man was so far below him 
in education, culture, and talent that it 
was easy to be a missionary and assume 
a paternal role,” Dr. R. S. Garfield 
Todd, former prime minister of South- 
ern Rhodesia, said recently in Washing- 
(Om, 1D), C. 

“Now, however,” he added, ‘‘the role 
must be transformed to a fraternal one, 
a relationship between equals.” 

Dr. Todd, now the leader of the op- 
position party in Southern Rhodesia, 
was for 26 years a missionary of the 
Disciples of Christ in that country be- 
fore entering the government. First 
vice-president of the World Convention 
of Churches of Christ (Disciples), he is 
on a speaking tour of America. 

“In Southern Rhodesia we have 
200,000 white residents and a Negro 
population that has increased from an 
estimated 500,000 to over 2,000,000 
in just 60 years,” he said. “The relation- 
ship has been a simple one of master 
and servant, but this must now change.” 

Noting that it was easy to be a mis- 
sionary in former days, he said that 
today natives who have gone on to uni- 
versities in Britain and America come 
back with “better degrees than any of 
our missionaries, and this is sometimes 
embarrassing to their former teachers.” 

For all the problems that beset his 
country, the Rhodesian leader declared, 
the Christian faith offers the best hope. 
“The Bible teaches us that we are all 
sons of God and therefore brothers.” 

He also said that the church is the 
“only agency” that can help the white 
settlers and the natives “meet this crisis” 
because its message of human brother- 
hood is the only one which is “relevant 
to the situation.” 

In an area where for ten years his 
associates were natives, Dr. Todd said, 
“We have seen that the black man does 
have talents and abilities equal to any 
of the human race, and we know that 
white and black can work together in 
harmony.” 


Shows “This Is the Life” Episode 


When the Illinois Committee for the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth met last month in 
Springfield, Ill., the group introduced 
its report on Family Life Education by 
showing an episode of “This Is the 
Life.” The episode selected was one of 
the current trilogy in Synod’s television 
series on child training and parental re- 
sponsibility. 
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REPORT MEN TEACHER SALARIES ON RISE; 
CALL YEAR-ROUND PAY FOR WOMEN “IDEAL” 


Salaries of men teachers in elemen- 
tary schools of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod are higher for the 1959 
—60 school year than they were a year 
ago, according to a report released by 
Dr. William A. Kramer, Associate Sec- 
retary of Schools. 

Median for all men teachers in 1958 
was in the $4,201—4,500 range; this 
year it is in the $4,501—4,800 range. 

The report, based on figures for 
2,126 teachers, gives the cash value of 
all remuneration for teaching for a full 
year, including cash salary, housing al- 
lowance, and other financial benefits. 
The rental value of a congregation- 
owned teacherage is rated at 15% of 
cash salary (the same rate as is gen- 
erally used in pension plans). 

Other evidences that men teachers’ 
salaries are higher are these: 


In 1958, 294 men received above 
$5,100; now there are 537. 


In 1958, 34 received over $6,000, as 
compared with 91 in 1959—60. 


There are generally more teachers in 
the higher brackets and fewer in the 
lower brackets. 


The main exception to this rule is 
that 120 men teachers in 1958 received 
$3,000 or less, while the number in this 
category rose to 143 in 1959. No good 
expianation for this exception is ap- 
parent. 


Separate salary tables were set up for 
women teachers and for kindergarten 
teachers. However, with the 1958 tab- 
ulation on a monthly basis and that for 
1959 on an annual basis, no com- 
parisons can be made with the previous 
year, 

Median for all women teachers in the 


grades is in the $2,601—2,800 range. 
Only nine of 2,227 receive over $4,800, 
only 218 over $3,600. And 134 receive 
$2,000 or less, including 85 who receive 
less than $1,800. 

Kindergarten teachers’ salaries are 
generally lower than those of other 
women teachers, mainly because of the 
half-day kindergarten sessions. 

Tabulations of salaries in all three 
groups — men, women, kindergarten — 
also tend to show that those with more 
college training for their profession re- 
ceive generally higher salaries, as 
should be the case. 

That many women teachers are em- 
ployed for only nine, ten, or eleven 
months in the year, some perhaps for 
only eight months, was also cause for 
comment in the report. It stated: 

“For the good of the church and its 
schools we would do well to work to- 
ward the ideal” of a 12-month salary 
basis for all synodically trained and 
other regular women teachers, except 
housewives who during the summer per- 
form no services different from those 
which any woman member owes her 
congregation. 

Such year-round women _ teachers 
should then work for the congregation 
also during the summer. They can teach 
vacation Bible school, visit members, 
keep church records, and perform some 
of the services which a deaconess might 
do. Taking a summer course at college 
would rate as work done for the con- 
gregation. 

“Then,” says Dr. Kramer in closing, 
“congregations will increasingly rec- 
ognize service and pay higher salaries, 
and women teachers will find their high 
calling even more rewarding.” 


Used Postage Sta 
Still Helping Miss; 


Stamps for Missions has 
most $25,000 since it began 
in the past two years, Ra 
Hodges, president, announce 

The group collects and | 
postage stamps to collectow 


helps support various foreign 
mission projects. / 
Women’s and youth group 
schools, and individuals pa 
gathering stamps and sendin} 
headquarters at the Luthera 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis : 
Stamps must be in good 
not badly wrinkled or dirty 
cuts, tears, thin spots, or mii 
tions. Stamps left on paper 
trimmed, leaving one-fourth té 
inch of paper around them. 
The following prices per p 
vail for stamps on paper: U. 
memoratives (including 3¢ an 
$3.50; U.S. precanceled — $7 
high values (41%4¢ and up): 
regular U.S. air mails, speciali 
postage due — $0.35; foreign | 
ing on quality) —up to $5.01 
air mail commemoratives (74 
and Alaska statehood, balloon 
nial, etc.) — 1¢ to 2¢ each. 
Common stamps (%4¢ to 
more to ship than they are wa 
Volunteers sort and prey 
stamps for sale. It is helpfy 
stamps are sorted before shippii 
Some congregations have ai 
for-Missions box into which : 
may drop their stamps. Only | 
help of many groups and ina 
can Stamps for Missions incz 
support of missions, notes Mr. . 


ess 


Building Reflects Spirit of Christian Instruction 


The new educational building of 
Hope Lutheran Church, Park Forest, 
Ill., “reflects the spirit of Christian in- 
struction for which the building was 
created,” according to Pastor Luther 
W. Bekemeier. 

Dedicated to the glory of God 
Feb. 21, the building is appointed with 
Christian symbolism which provides 
both “artful decoration” and “tools of 
Christian instruction.” 

Symbols of the four Evangelists and 
of four Old Testament types of Christ 
dominate the two entrances. Each class- 
room has a worship center — a stone 
altar with paraments and altar ware 
(shown at left). Altars are flanked by 
stained-glass windows, 

Simple in design, the building js 
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equipped with an automatic fir 
system. Each room is sealed 

outside windows are easily ac 
for quick escape. Explosive-pi 
terior windows provide a view 

classroom. 

When Hope Church organ 
1952 with 80 communicant m 
the Sunday school enrolled 20 ¢ 
The congregation now lists 1,20 
585 communicants, 300 Sunday 
and 105 day school pupils. The 
edifice was completed in 1954, 

The new school building, als 
for Sunday school, is an integi 
of a completed school plan. 

W. James Kirchhoff, _ princi 
Hope Lutheran School, appears 
picture on page 10 of this issue 
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ioneer Indian Pastor, 
ev. M. Paulose, Dies 


'v. M. Paulose, 84, first Lutheran 
yr in the Malayalam-language area 
»uth India, died Dec. 15, 1959. 
rn in Thirupurathu, Neyyattinkara 
: South Kerala, he was the son of 
Ose and Maria, members of the 
lon Mission Society. 
s formal education began at the 
sf 10, and in 1900 he passed the 
English Middle School 
(8th grade) examina- 
tion. 

Until 1911 he was 
a teacher-catechist in 
an LMS parish. In 
1908 he married Mr. 
Arulanandam’s daugh- 
ter, Anna, a resident 
of Kuttichel. 

Under the encour- 
agement and instruc- 
tion of Rev. G. Jesu- 
1 of Nagercoil, Catechist Paulose 
d the Lutheran fellowship in June 
and soon thereafter was asked to 
as boarding master and part-time 
er in the Lutheran mission in 
reoil. 
om 1913 to 1926 he served as cat- 
tin the Trivandrum district. After 
ietion of his seminary training in 
he worked as catechist-boarding 
‘ry in Vatyoorkavu. 
being called to Thumbode Lu- 
n Congregation, Mr. Paulose was 
ned, thus becoming the first Lu- 
n ordained minister in the Trivan- 
district of the India Lutheran 
on (now the India Evangelical 
ran Church). 
fer Sl years of service, Pastor 
se retired from the active ministry 
ontinued to aid congregations as 
lents and strength permitted. 


Paulose 


“Pastor Paulose had unusual Scrip- 
tural knowledge, having read the Bible 
more than 100 times during his life,” 
Teacher Lawrence E. Meinzen of Tri- 
vandrum wrote the WITNEss. 

“Known for his zeal for souls, Pastor 
Paulose gave himself in selfless service, 
demonstrating humility among his 
people. 

“His funeral was very well attended 
by Lutheran members and other Chris- 
tian and non-Christian friends. Advi- 
sory Missionary Elmer E. Griesse and 
Luthergiri District President J. Paul 
officiated at the funeral services.” 

Pastor Paulose is survived by four 
sons and three daughters. The youngest 
son, Rev. Titus Paul, is serving as Indian 
missionary in North Kerala. 


Synod “Doing the Most 
For Retarded Children” 


Among Lutherans in the U.S., The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
according to Kristian Jensen of Aalborg, 
Denmark, is doing the most for retarded 
children. 

Mr. Jensen, who teaches in a public 
school for students with a low IQ, made 
this comment after a five-month stay in 
this country observing youth work and 
evangelism methods. 

The Missouri Synod was one of the 
four Lutheran bodies whose headquar- 
ters he visited. 

He said he felt the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency in this country would 
be lessened if more attention were given 
to “slow learners.” He commented that 
the U.S. is not doing enough for stu- 
dents in this category. 

A writer of material for religious in- 
struction in public schools, Mr. Jensen 
also praised the advanced material pro- 
duced by American Lutheran church 
bodies for religious instruction. 


tuneral procession included Christian and non-Christian friends of Rev. 
se, first Lutheran pastor in the Malayalam-language area of South India. 
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‘UERY 


lersonal 


Lent and I 


The time set aside in the Christian 
church year for special meditation 
upon the suffering and death of my 
Lord and Savior is half gone. 

Have I been using or have I been 
neglecting this opportunity for enrich- 
ing my spiritual experience through the 
worship of Him who gave His life for 
me 2,000 years ago? 

Have I in home devotions and public 
worship been journeying in spirit to 
Calvary’s hill to gaze upon the suffer- 
ing Son of God dying on a cross for 
me and to be amazed at the vastness of 
the love “that Him inclined to bleed 
and die for me”? And am I repenting 
of my sin, which made such humilia- 
tion and shame, such suffering and dy- 
ing necessary? 

Have I been “keeping Lent” by 
smoking less, eating fewer sweets, go- 
ing less often to the movies? (For my 
own good I should probably do less of 
these the year round anyway.) 

Or have I been “keeping Lent” by 
repenting of my sins and attending pub- 
lic worship and partaking of the Holy 
Supper and thanking God for the sacri- 
fice of His Son, without which there 
would be no forgiveness, no peace, no 
eternal life for me or my loved ones 
or for anyone eise? 

How faith-strengthening when I hear 
my Savior say to me, “Thy sins be for- 
given thee”! 

What peace comes over my soul 
when I sing: 

Just as I am, without one plea 

But that Thy blood was shed for me 

And that Thou bidd’st me come to 
Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 


As I in the remaining weeks of Lent 
stand in spirit at the cross, awaken in 
me, O Holy Spirit, a desire for a deep- 
ening of my spiritual life. Make me 
aware of the damnableness of sin, 
“which doth so easily beset me” and 
which added to my Savior’s suffering. 
Make me truly penitent, and help me 
to forsake sin and to grow up into 
Christ ever more fully and completely 
so that at the last I may enter into the 
fullness of His resurrection and glory. 
In His name. Amen. 

RUDOLPH S. RESSMEYER 
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Geimer, Earl K., St. ey Brazil, Ind., by H. 
L. Krueckeberg, Feb. 7. 
Going, Lowis tie St. James and St. John, 
Shawano, Wis., by W. A. Uttech, Feb. 14. 
Gross, Leopoldo, in Mar del Plata parish, 

Prov. Buenos Aires, Arg., by Erich Sexauer, 
Dec. 6. A, 
Hawley, James, Trinity, Bluffs, Ill., by Marvin 

Matzke, Feb. 14. ; 
Hoehn, Fernando, in Parana parish, Entre 
Rios, Arg., by Pres. Luis Martin, Jan. 10. 


Colloquy 


According to the regulatio 
theran Church — Missouri Syn 
thorization of the faculty of Co 
ers College, River Forest, Ill., « 
B.S., Alma, Kans., has been 4 


Deaths 


ALBERT GUEMMER, Dec. 29, 1885, Han- 
over, Mo., to Feb. 11, 1960, River Forest, 
Ill.; son of Rev. Henry and Elizabeth 
Schack Guemmer; graduated Addison 


a 5 Huxhold, Harry N., Our Savior, Minneapolis, 1 g 
teachers college, 1905; school: Forest Minn, py Eyrichi i Hansen, eb. 7, faethe teaching profession sag | 
Park, Ill., 1905—58, when he retired. Kjattenhog, Wilbur H., Christ, Albuquerque, M. L. Korunexe, President, or 


ers College, River Forest, Ill. | 


Summer Worksha 
Concordia Seminary, St. ] 


The following workshops wi 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis: fi 


N. Mex., by Pres. H. H. Hellbusch, Jan. 24. 
Krampitz, David F., Our Savior, Hanover, 
N.H., by Egbert J. Dunker, Jan. 31. ; 
Lemke, Roland K., as missionary in Sedalia, 

Mo., by Walter F. Strickert, Feb. ie 
Loesel, Berthold J., St. Paul, Farmington, Mo., 
by Walter H. Lutz, Feb. 7. 


Survivors: Louise Buchholz Guemmer; son 
Albert; daughters Thekla Roehrs, Floretta 
Matthews, Elda Krause, Ruth Christensen. 
Funeral: Feb. 15, Forest Park; interment, 
Forest Home Cemetery. 


Melchior, ee He ee picly meee Institutional Chaplains — Jun: 
, 1908; Millstadt, I1., by res. Alfre uls, - 7. University and College Pastor: 
Ane NCS Aen 5 1960 Schultz, Joseph A., Trinity, Medford, and to Jatigad 


Trinity, Chelsea, Wis., by Wm. R. Christian, 

Feb. 7. At s Parish Administration Institut 
Stahnke, August C., as missionary in Santa to July 29 

Maria, Calif., by F. L. Von Husen, Jan. 31. J 
Stoehr, Adelbert, St. Paul, Bowler, Wis., by For catalog and further infor? 


ietj ligious Broadcasting — Jun 
St. Louis, Mo.; son of Rev. Tietje and Religious Br g 


Rosalie Heine Hinck; graduated St. Louis 
seminary, 1932; studied at University of 


Minnesota; Marquette University (M. A., 
1953); parishes: Wellman, Sioux City, 
Iowa; chaplain, U.S. Army, 1942—45; 
Carroll, Iowa; Milwaukee, Wis.; Steward- 
ship Counselor, Western District, since 
1952. Survivors: Alice Lozier Hinck; son 
Waldemar; daughters Elizabeth Schluemer, 
Grace. Funeral: Feb. 26, St. Louis; inter- 
ment, Our Redeemer Cemetery. 


Car_ F. LieBeE, June 5, 1875, Wine Hill, 
Ill., to Jan. 31, 1960, Cleveland, Ohio; 
son of Carl and Marie Wege Liebe; grad- 
uated Addison teachers college, 1895; 
schools: Elkhart, Ind.; Cleveland, 1900 to 
1942, when he resigned. Survivors: Amelia 
Meyer Liebe; sons Harold, Donald: daugh- 
ter Eleanor. Funeral: Feb. 3, Cleveland; 
interment, Lutheran Cemetery. 


Louis E. WITTENBURG, Sept. 6, 1899, 
Watkins, Iowa, to Feb. 6. 1960, Lu Verne, 
Iowa; son of Ferdinand and Sophia Muel- 
ler Wittenburg; graduated Springfield sem- 
inary, 1923; parishes: Wrenshall, Minn.; 
Mallard, Iowa; Lu Verne, 1931—60. Sur- 
vivors: Katherine Duewer Wittenburg; son 
Rev. Kenneth; daughter Nadine Mouras. 


Funeral: Feb. 10, Lu Verne; interment, 
New Berlin, Il. 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 
Ordained and Installed: 


Hughes, William J., as assistant, Trinity, Villa 
Park, Ill., by Arno Schlechte, Oct. 18. 

Isenberg, Gerald E., Redeemer, Beaumont, 
Tex., by V: D. Buvinghausen, Sept. 6. 

Truenow, Walter, in Macia parish, Entre Rios, 
Arg., by Pres. Luis Martin, Jan. 17 


Installed: PASTORS 


Arndt, Leander, Peace, Bateman, Sask., Can., 
y E. G. Gruenwald, Feb. te 

Balash, John A., Jr. (addl. charge), Salem, 

chandlerville, fll., by Herbert C. Rose, Jan. 


Beall, Arthur G., St.Paul, Dall 
e Paul Gs Strickert, Pebuyeeeae a ee 
eckmann, Roy, Merna parish, N. br., ess 
Feyerherm, Feb. 7. . by aa 
Berndt, Herbert, in Aurora Parish, Misiones, 
= fim Mie eenn, Nov. 30. 
olton, iton L., - John, Vincen , bs 
5 by oo Buenner, Feb. 7. ae 
icke, Haro -, Grace, Glen E1] ilies 
W. R. Kissling, Feb. 14. pee? 
Discher, W. H., Immanuel, Estherville, Iowa, 
by G. H. Schaefer, Jan. 31. 


Ebke, Richard, Zion, Grafton, and Tri it 
pee N. Dak., by Herb. W. Schmidt, 
eb. 


Etzold, Herman A., Our Savior, St. Ch 

Mo., by Gilbert A. Thiele, Feb’ 7)” ~U3™es: 

Fritz, Dayton A., Redeemer, Auburn, N. Vis Dy, 
Adolph L. Steinke, Feb. 7. 
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Markus Berndt, Jan. 31. 


Temme, Elton H., St. Peter, Barnes, Kans., by 


W. R. Maurer, Feb. 7. 

Thormahlen, Theodore, Zion, Webster, Mass., 
by Karl Graesser, Jan. 31. 

Uhrinak, James S., Concordia, (Brentwood) 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by Walter H. Koenig, Jan. 
10. 


Inducted: 


Ortner, Donald R., as assistant to pastor, 
Grace, Pontiac, Mich., by R. C. Stuckmeyer, 


Feb. 7. NOCHE 
Installed: pce 


Peterson, Cand. Russell, Christ, Peoria, Ill., by 
Harry A. Timm, Jan. 31. 


Nominations for 
Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebraska 


Associate Professor in Education 

Arthur M. Bangert, Utica, Nebr., by St. Paul, 
Utica, Nebr. 

Lester Bayer, Austin, Tex.: St. Paul, Concor- 
dia, Mo. 

Gilbert Blomenberg, Columbus, Ind.: St. John, 
(White Creek) Columbus, Ind. 
Arnold Erxleben, Seward, Nebr.: 
Seward; Trinity, Lincoln, Nebr.; 

Melrose Park, Ill. 

Edwin Fritze, St. Louis: 
Richmond Heights, Mo. 

Gerhard Korntheuer, Winfield, Kans.: St. Paul, 
Concordia, Mo. 

Jack L. Middendorf, Seward, Nebr.: St. John, 
Chester, I1l.; Jehovah, St. Paul, Minn.; Saint 
Paul, Omaha, Nebr. 

Gordon Peterson, Marlin, Wash.: Salem, Mar- 
lin; Victory, Hartline, Wash. 

Robert A. Sulwester, Seward, Nebr.: 
Eugene, Oreg. 


St. John, 
St. Paul, 


Luther Memorial, 


Grace, 


Associate Professor in Music Education 


Theodore Beck, Seward, Nebr., by St. John, 
Seward, Nebr.: Trinity, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Robert Bergt, Maplewood, Mo.: Luther Me- 
morial, Richmond Heights, Mo. 

James Engel, Milwaukee, Wis.: St. Paul, Con- 
cordia, Mo. 

Albert Grauer, Raleigh, N.C.: St. Paul, Cof- 
feyville, Kans. 

Erhardt W. Hitzemann, Bay City, Mich.: Holy 
Cross, Saginaw, Mich. 

David O. Johns, Skokie, II: 
Momence, Ill. 

Herbert Nuechterlein, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Saint 
Paul, Concordia, Mo. 


Correspondence regarding these candidat 
should be addressed to the undersigned on on 
before April 15, 1960. — Oscar Wik, Secre- 
tary, Board of Control, Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. 


Our Savior, 


Call Declined 


Since Prof. J. Henry Gienapp of Concordi 
College, Milwaukee, has declined the call i 


again on April 5 


Eicsuent, Concordia College, Edmonton, Altay 
an. m 


Dr. Armand H. Ulbrich, Detroit, Mi 
for the second time declined the cane ae 


(156) 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLICc RELATION 
Seminary, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Wanted 


Single persons, married couples 
parents. Write: BETHESDA Lut? 
Box 296, Watertown, Wis. 


Husband and wife for house: 
Brook Farm Home, West Ro» 
General care and supervision of 
15 children between the ages of 5 
information write: Rev. WiLL 
BuRG, 46 Park Ave., Natick, Mass: 


Pastors: 


Bast, J. Carl, em., 2438 Palom: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Beckmann, Roy, Merna, Nebr. 
Bentrup, Herman C., 1706 Thirg 
Austin, Minn. } 
Berndt, Herbert, Col. Aurora, , 
via Obera, Prov. Misiones, A! 
Blau, Ronald E., 3243 Mount Vi: 


Calif. 
Gensler, Fred F., Jr., crm, I 
Clinton, La. 


Goetting, Paul F., 778 Mead 
Warminster, Pa. 

Gross, Leopoldo, Funes 3178, M: 
Prov. Buenos Aires, Argentin 

Gussick, Robert F., Apartado | 
Panama, Rep. de Panama 

Hoehn, Fernando, 3 de Febrero 
Prov. Entre Rios, Argentina 

peak Ronald D., 235 N. Taylax 


Krampitz, David R., 215 E. -Ow 

Williamsville 21, N. Y. 
Tees: Paul H., 332 Ward Drag 
eS 


Lootsma, Ernest, c/o Graces 
Church, West Lorne, Ont., Cag 

Martin, Luis, Mendoza 1665, Cri 
Entre Rios, Argentina 

Mueller, Lyle R., 1611 Seventh . 


ley, Colo. 
Rath, James P., Crawford, Nebr. 
Riedel, Hubert W., 5307 Tur? 


Cleveland 25, Ohio 


Roser, William K., Holbrook, L. Ii 
Rothe, 


Skov, Frederick A., 1612 Porter, 
ville, Il. 

Thode, Elmer H., D.D:, 4 Hom 
6th fl. B., Kowloon Tong, Hong 

Thrun, Carl F., 789 Erie Station 
Henrietta, N. Y, 

Thyr, Elmer D., 11402 Davenpor 
Alamitos, Calif. 

Truenow, Walter, Macia, Prov. EF 
Argentina 

Urban, Otto H., c/o St. John’s 
Church, Lone Wolf, Okla. 

Wuggazer, Duane F., 2205 N. Fras 
ton 4, Calif. 


Teachers: 


Beckler, Victor, 823 Reed, Saginay 
Ret Harold, 1224 RB. Military, 
ebr. 


Bertram, Henr S., 581 
Aurora, Ill. u Seva 


Gutknecht, Luther H., 1512 Car 
N. E., Grand Rapids 5, Mich. 


Lochhaas, Clifford, 5421 Madison 
cinnati 27, Ohio 


Richert, Walter H., 20180 Terrell, ] 
Mich. 
oo Robert W., 528 S. Harvey, 


THE LUTHERAN 


When you know * 


you must provide, 


Brotherhood Provider gives you: 


For your family-—$10,000 cash 
plus $100 monthly income 


zuse you are a Lutheran, you can own this 
herhood Provider Plan with Family Protection 
fit and at remarkably favorable rates. Now you 
yrovide for family protection, education, investment 
retirement, in one well-planned package. Look what 
srotherhood Provider Plan with Family Protection 
fit gives you: 

000 of permanent, dividend-paying life insurance. 


you die within the first 20 years, your family gets 
00 in cash; plus $100 a month income for the re- 
der of the 20 year period. 


rou retire at 65, you can get $12,059* in cash—yet 
investment would be only $8,072, based on age 25. 


e If you are totally disabled before 60, we pay all future 
premiums. 

The extra $100 monthly income goes to your family for 
an investment now of only 12¢ per day more than the 
main premium. This Family Protection Benefit is one of 
the most remarkable life insurance values offered today. 
Right now, think about your family—your children, your 
wife—those who look up to you, depend on you. It’s re- 
assuring to know you can turn to our Lutheran Brother- 
hood Provider Plan when you know you must provide. 


Call your Lutheran Brotherhood counselor for full de- 
tails. Join the thousands of Lutherans who enjoy security 
and peace of mind in the bond of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


*Based on current dividend rate, which is not guaranteed. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD Life Insurance 


A legal reserve life insurance society * 701 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


fre @ Full-color reproduction of Martin 
Luther window (18” x 24”), suitable for 
framing and display in home or classroom. 


Send your name and address today. 


22, 1960 
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Together — We Reach Out 


Report of Synod’s Treasurer 
Budget Receipts 


Districts February 1960 
Alberta and British Columbia $ ieee 
Atlantic 39°750 
California and Nevada rane 
Central : e 00 
Central Illinois does 
Colorado BCD 
Eastern 60,040 
English : Ogsi 
Florida-Georgia 1 eps 
Iowa East Sih, 

Iowa West 39,000 
Kansas 29,600 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 5,833 
Michigan 90,185 
Minnesota 87,500 
Montana — 
North Dakota 11,666 
North Wisconsin 35,210 
Northern [linois 73,285 
Northern Nebraska 17,063 
Northwest 29,167 
Oklahoma 12,323 
Ontario 15,000 
South Dakota 14,295 
South Wisconsin 64,628 
Southeastern 26,250 
Southern 12,500 
Southern California 27,083 
Southern Illinois 25,502 
Southern Nebraska 21,556 
Texas 22,806 
Western 69,544 


Total from Districts $1,102,372 


It’s Leap Year! 


Did you notice the fine leap in income for the first month? Doesn’t that 
thrill you? An increase of $211,632 during the usually slow month of 
February is really something. Why, that’s 24 per cent! 

Someone may well ask: What will our church do with “all that money” 
— especially if that increase continues for 11 months? 


A good question! But do you remember what our San Francisco con- 
vention faced last June? Four hundred congregations were without pastors. 
Our Christian day schools looked in vain for a thousand qualified teachers 
trained in our schools. Our home and world missions program was crimped 
for lack of missionaries. Your church body was “on the spot.” What to do? 
The convention called for a decided leap forward! 


This called for a decided leap in offerings. How else train the 2,500 
more students needed in the next few years? How else expand the 14 cam- 


puses for ministerial and teacher training, add a new junior college campus, 
and sizably increase our faculties? 


Our People Are Responding 


They have made a wonderful start in this new year. However, unless 
the fine pace set continues during the next eleven months, we cannot do 
the full job we have set for ourselves this year. A leap year, not only 
a “leap month,” is needed. : : 

Here are the facts. Our work program for Christ during all of the 


12 months calls for no less than $19,772,887. That’s exactly 24 per cent 
more than our people gave last year. 


Will We Make the Leap? 


The outlook is very encouraging. A broad survey recently made shows 
that many of our congregations have promised to give substantially more; 
that Christian stewardship is striking deeper rootage among us; that mis- 
sionary interest is on the increase; th 


challenged the giving potential of our people through an every-member 


canvass for pledges last fall. What else can this add up to, with God’s 
blessing, but a real leap year! 


J. E. Herrmann 
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District Conven 


April 18—22. Oklahoma: Stillwa 
say: “The Office of the Keys | 
tical Application to the 
Believers.” Essayist: Dr. A 
bringer. 

April 18—22. Texas: Austin, T; 
God! Glorify God!” Presid 
Koehneke. . 

April 24—29. Southern Cali 
Beach, Calif. ‘“‘The Life-gi 
God.” Prof. Lorenz Wunder] 

April 26—29. Florida-Georgia: 
“The Christian Family.’”’ Pres 
J. Mehl. | 

May 9—13. Southeastern: Co 
“The Bible and the Word a 
Richard R. Caemmerer. | 

June 6—9. Ontario: Pembroke: 
Church in the Space Age.” | 
H. Kohn. } 


Church Bodies” and “Liturgic 
Rev. George Maassel and Dri 
Jesse. | 

June 13—17. Western: St. Louis, . 
in Jesus, Blessed Sleep.” | 
Niedner. : 

June 14—17. English: Milwauke 
Tried but Triumphant.” 
Bretscher. ; 

June 20—23. South Wisconsin: 
Wis. “The Christian Home Fv 
a_Demoralized World.” Rew 
Plischke. 

June 20—24. North Dakota: Fa‘ 
“The Holy Ministry for Our . 
dent Lambert J. Mehl. } 

June 20—24. Southern Illinois: 
“The Doctrine Concerning Ser 
Martin H. Franzmann. 

June 27—30. Manitoba and Sa 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 

June 27—30. Northern Illinois: } 
fll. “Christian Prayer in Our: 
James G. Manz. 

June 27—July 1. Atlantic: Brort 

June 27—July 1. Eastern: Angol 
Holy Christian Church: The F 
Privilege and Responsibility.” 
G. Coiner. | 

June 27—July 1. Northwest: Pow: 
“The Holy Spirit in the Life ak 
the Church.” Prof. Fred Krann 

July 5—8. Alberta and British 
Edmonton, Alta. “The Doctri 
Church and the Ecumenical | 
Dr. Clarence W. Spiegel. 

Aug. 15—18. Colorado: Colorado Se 
“Faith Tried but Triumphant.” 
Bretscher. | 

Aug. 15—18. Iowa East. | 

Aug. 15—18. North Wisconsin: 
Wis. “Doctrine of Inspirati| 
Lorenz Wunderlich. 

Aug. 15—18. Southern Nebrask! 
Nebr. ‘‘The Book of Ephesians; | 
and Its Mission.” Dr. Osear E.. 

Aug. 15—19. Minnesota: St. Paul, | 

Meaning of Christian Discipleslt 
day” and ‘‘The Relationship Bety 
tian Missions and Christian 
Prof. Herbert J. A. Bouman an 
liam A. Poehler. | 

Aug. 21—25. Michigan. 

Aug. 21—26. Iowa West: Lake Ok« 
“The Doctrine of Creation at 
Theories of Evolution.” Dr. Pa 
merman. 

Aug. 22—25. Kansas: Wichita, K 
Office of the Keys.” Prof. Mart 
mann. 

Aug. 22—25. Northern Nebrask«c 
Nebr. “The Church and the Lo 
Julius W. Acker. 

Aug. 22—26. South Dakota: Milba 
“Sacred Scripture — Its Inspirat: 
Interpretation.” Dr. Martin Ha 

Aug. 22—26. Southern. 

Aug. 28—Sept. 1. Central Illinois: 
Il. “The Church Faces the Wo 
Henry J. Eggold, Jr. 

Oct. 3—7. Montana: Bozeman, WV 
Sacrament of the Altar.” Prof. 
Petersen. 


JOHN W. 
THE LUTHERAD 


Young people tend to be impatient with difficult, out- 
dated language. They want English which can be read 
quickly and understood easily. 

You can give the young adult in your family what he 
wants and the glorious Gospel message with The Christ 
of the Gospels by William F. Beck. 

This new Gospel translation speaks in clear, modern 
English. Your busy young son or daughter can make the 
most of his or her Bible reading period. Time won't be 
lost searching for meanings of obsolete words or coping 
with unfamiliar phrasing. 

The Christ of the Gospels incorporates another aid 
to smooth reading and new comprehension of the Gospels. 
It presents the four Gospel accounts as one complete story. 
The life of Christ unfolds, event after event, to give the 
reader an appreciation of the unity as well as the urgency 
of His work on earth. 

Dr. George C. Stohlmann, Lutheran school principal, 
says about the book: ‘I can think of no better way to 
present the story of our Savior. It is an enchanting style, 
and the problem of trying to understand what the words 
mean has simply disappeared . . . a magnificent job.”’ 

Order The Christ of the Gospels for the high school- 
or college-age member of your family. Show him that the 
Gospels speak to him today. 227 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 South Jefferson Avenue St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me this new modern-English translation of the 
Gospels: 
No. 2W1039, THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS, by Beck, 
@ $3.00 


1 enclose §$ 


(0 Bill me 


(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage — on all CASH ORDERS — 
please add 5¢ for each dollar of your total purchase. Actual transportation 
costs will be billed on all CHARGE ORDERS.) 


Name 


NC a 


State. 


Zone 


City ——__ 


Synods of the Synodical Conference include: The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod; The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod; The Evangelical Lutheran (Norwegian) Synod; and The 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (Slovak). Also affiliated 
is the National Evangelical Lutheran Church (Finnish). 


i 
see _ 
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WHY AAL SERVES ONLY 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE LUTHERAN: 


This is a question we are asked repeatedly. 
We are anxious to give you 
a clear and simple answer: 


“The object of this Association shall be: To associate Lutherans wi 
are members in good standing of congregations whose paste 
belong to one of the synods constituting the Synodical Conferen 
... for mutual beneficial purposes in accordance with the by-law: 


Since its beginning in 1902, Aid Association for Lutherans fi 
chosen to abide by this selective limitation as part of its philosop) 
of being of special service to Synodical Conference Lutherans, the 
churches and organizations. 


Bringing life insurance protection to Synodical Conference Luthe 
ans is a primary purpose of AAL. The Special Difference A/ 
members share is the lower net cost of this protection. 


AAL offers many other beneficial advantages to members, of wha 
there are 570,000, who collectively own more than a billion ana 
half dollars of AAL life insurance. 


As Lutherans who qualify for this Spe~al Difference, you and yo! 
family can also share in the many advantages which come fra 
nembership in AAL. Our local counselors invite you to call sor d 
tailed AAL information, or you may write — 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERAN: 


 kuelenteetnteetenbeie ee 


™) APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Two booklets have been prepared for you to explain | 
in detail how AAL serves Lutherans. Just fill in your | 
name and address, and mail. (LW602) 


19 190 a 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS * APPLETON, WIS. Serving 

Ree Synodical Conference 
iene ) Lutherans Exclusively 
City or Post Office State [ 

Member of congregation | 


ro--- 


